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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics 


By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph, D., LL. D., President of New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


First Book - - - = $0.35 
Third Book’ - 






Second Book - - - = $0.40 
- es ‘= $045 





This new series of arithmetics has been prepared by Dr. Milne to 
meet the demand which has sprung up in some quarters for a treatment 
of the subject upon somewhat new lines. This treatment does not, 
however, depart from the old and tried methods which have gained for 
his previous series the widest use throughout the country. 








2. The inductive method is applied, leading the pupils to discover 
truths for themselves, but it is supplemented by model solutions and 
careful explanations of each new step. 3. Each new topic is first care- 
fully developed, and then enforced by Sufficient practice to fix it 
thoroughly in the mind when first presented. 4. The problems, which 
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P , . have been framed with the greatest care, relateto a wide range of sub- 

In planning the Progressive Arithmetics, the author has preserved jects drawn from modern life and industries. 5. Reviews of various 
these older features, and infused them with new life by a combination forms are a marked feature. 6. Usefulness is the keynote. 7. The 
with what is best in modern methods of instruction. numerous illustrations always serve a practical purpose. 8. Inthe First 


and Second Books the amount of work that may be accomplished in a 
Nine Points Worth Noting: half year is taken as a unit of classification, and within that space the 

various subjects have been treated topically, though not exhaustively, 
1. Built upon a definite pedagogical plan, these books teach the processes each topic being preceded by a brief resume of the concepts already 
ofarithmetic in such a way as to develop the reasoning faculties,andto acquired. 9. In the Third Book the purely topical method is used in 
train the power of rapid, accurate, and skillful manipulation of numbers. order to give the pupil coherent knowledge of each subject. 
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“As the beginning gives a bias to the whole after 
development, so the early beginnings of education are 
of most importance.”’ FROEBEL. 








If Froebel were alive to-day, he would without a doubt 
recommend and use the Beginners’ pencil. It is as its 
name implies, made expressly for Beginners. It is 
half an inch in diameter and contains a large soft lead 
suitable for easy writing. It will not tire the muscles 
of the child’s hand, and it rests the hand of the teacher. 


Send four cents in stamps and a sample will be mailed you. 





In preparing your specifications for supplies for the 
next school year, we can help you to select the right 
pencil for the particular work in your school by sending 
you DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE and DIXON’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE. These two books contain just the 
information you have been wishing that someone would print. They are yours for the asking. 
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A SHORT BIOGRAPHY. By R. M. JOHNSTON. With frontis- 
piece and maps. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 


‘* Fills an unoccupied place and supplies a distinct need.’’—Prof. Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, of Yale. 


‘* Should be in the hands of teachers as a first-rate text-book and of students 
as a model of composition.’’—Boston Transcript. 

‘‘ Admirable. A clear and comprehensive review of Napoleon’s career, of 
his military achievements, and of his work as a legislator.’’—London 
Spectator. 


‘*Mr. Johnston’s book is popular history of the best class—scholarly, read- 
able and acute. * * Itis not only possible to read this volume, but it is 
difficult to deny one’s self the pleasure of an uninterrupted perusal.’’ 
—The Nation. 
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Revised edition; brought down to the present time. Fully 
illustrated with maps, ete. Stone’s History has a unique 
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important details. In its revised form none so well adapted 
for a treatment of English History in Public Schools. Just 
adopted for City of Newark, N. J. Sample copy for 50 cents. 
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OssIAN LANG, Editar. 


Rational Commencements. 


The Commencement season has ended. There is 
left behind the sweet scent of the evergreen and the 
flowers, the memory of beautiful young faces, and 
earnest calls to the ideal. It is wise to make much 
of these occasions. They have in them a power of 
uplift, which, properly utilized, may affect the whole 
school community. They are worth planning for, 
carefully planning for, these annual events. The 
old style program with its stilted declamations, ora- 
tions, and music, with perhaps a talk by a school 
trustee or a clergyman, still survives in unillumined 
places. That is not the kind I have in mind. It is 
too unreal, too far removed from the every-day pro- 
gram of the school. It lacks sincerity and point. 
The only kind that. is worth spending thought and 
time and labor upon is that which affords to the 
parents and neighbors of the children an opportunity 
to be enlightened as to the general scope and the real 
purpose of the school. 

Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL may remember 
the plea for rational Commencements made a few 
years ago by Professor Lucy Salmon, of Vassar, who 
urged that the exercises should be such as to present 
to the public a knowledge of the real work of the 
Institution. The suggestion was timely. Voices 
had been raised condemning all Commencements, 
especially those of the high schools, as a delusion and 
a fraud, presenting orations and essays known to 
have been chiefly the work of 
teachers, which if they had been 
honestly written by the pupils, 
would not be worth listening to. 
The abolition of graduation exer- 
cises was seriously considered in 
several places. But it soon became 
evident that the agitation was 
directed against sham rather than 
against the idea underlying Com- 
mencements. The voice of wisdom 
advised the adoption of programs 
aiming at an interesting and in- 
structive presentation to the public 
of the whole range of the school’s 
work. Superintendent Maxwell, in an address before 
the Eastern Public Education Association, expressed 
the consensus of the best educational opinion when 
he declared himself opposed to graduation exer- 
cises having nothing to do with the children’s school 
lessons, and added that he wanted the parents to 
see what the pupils were actually doing in school. 
‘The interest of the public,” he said, ‘should be 
aroused in the school work itself.” 

A notable example of a Commencement adhering 
closely. to the spirit and actual work of the school 
and placing these in a striking and enjoyable fashion 
before the people; was that of Booker T. Washington 
two or three years ago. The closing exercises of 
Tuskegee were reported in the newspapers over the 
whole country. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, too, had a 
full report of the proceedings. Those who had been 
trying to defend their cut-and-dry programs. by the 
plea that it was next to impossible to show in a few 
hours all the practical phases of a comprehensive 


course of studies; were completely routed by that 
exhibition. When it comes to representing even the 
various phases of agricultural instruction and the 
teaching of trades in a way to impress the visitors, 
from the most alert down to the very humblest one, 
then there is no longer any excuse left for an evasion 
of the issue. , 
This year the desire to test the feasibility of the 
new plan was more widespread than ever., Hun- 
dreds of programs have been received at this office, 
thru the courtesy of friends of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
of which the great majority showed unmistakably 
the general trend toward rational exhibits. In some 
instances the plan was followed of having all classes 
at work, the visitor passing from room to room. 
The most striking example of a really satisfactory 
Commencement was that of the Girls’ Technical 
High School of New York; described in the present 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL by an interested 
eye-witness. The program was skilfully planned to 
present the work of the school most vividly and in 
an enjoyable manner. The place of the school as an 
important part of the municipal life of the city was 
also emphatically illustrated, for the acting mayor 
presided and the corporation counsel delivered one 
of the two principal addresses. The speeches by 
Mr. Delaney and Mr. Tifft were scholarly presenta- 
tions of the duty of the public towards its schools 
and the schools’ reciprocal duties. Every subject 


in the course of studies was represented in an original 





An Easy Question, ‘‘Let me answer!’’ Picture at Academy of Music Commencement. 


Posed by Miss Jessie Beach. 


manner calculated to stamp forcibly upon the under- 
standing of the parents and friends of the children 
the whole scope of the school. It was a splendid 
object lesson, fully deserving the attention and 
praise accorded it by the metropolitan press and by 
those who attended. Knowing that the readers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be glad to have sugges- 
tions of ways and means for placing before their own 
communities the actual workings of their schools, 
a full account of this event is givenroom in these pages. 

Reports of interesting and significant school exer- 
cises are always welcome. There is a dearth of 
really good material of this nature.. Let us join 
hands to make the Commencement season next year 
bear rich fruit in the life of our country. 





- The Pittsburg teachers have won a notable vic- 

tory, the lessons of which will be of considerable 
significance for the country at large. They will be 
described in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week, 


Copyrighted. 1906. bv A. S, Barnes & Co - 
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A Notable New York Graduation. 


By C. S. GRIFFIN, Editor eof Our Times. 


The great hall of the Academy of Music in New 
York City was recently the scene of the most inter- 
esting graduating exercises I ever witnessed. The 
occasion was the year’s end of the Girls’ Technical 
High School, New York’s newest institution for 
secondary education. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has 
made it readers familiar with much of the work of 
this school and its remarkable growth. The school 
has many times outgrown its original quarters and 
now occupies the abandoned Board of Education 
offices, an old grammar school building, and parts of 
two others. They have no hall in which to hold 
their meetings so the Board of Education had to 
rent the Academy of Music to give them the oppor- 
tunity of getting the school together in one place at 
least once a year. 


The Lord of all did reign supreme i 
Ere yet this world was made and formed. 
When all was finished by His will, 
Then was His name as King proclaimed. 


And should these forms no more exist, 
He still will rule in majesty; 

He was, He is, He shall remain, 
His glory never shall decrease. 


My spirit I commit to Him, 
My body, too, and all I prize. 
Both when I sleep and when I wake 
He is with me; I shall not fear. 


It is set to a weird and ponderous melody wholly 
unlike the music we commonly hear. The other 
numbers were typical of our cosmopolitan school 

population: Irish, 





I was told that 
this has been 
brought about by 
ex - commissioner 
P. F. McGowan, 
now president of 
the Board of Al- 
dermen and by 
Commissioner 
Thos. J. Higgins, 
both of whom 
have been especi- 
ally interested in 
the high school 
problems of the 
crowded _ of 
New York. 

A thousand 
girls, about half 
of the school, par- 
ticipated, —six 
hundred sitting 
on the large 
Academy stage 
and the rest oc- 
cupying seats di- 
rectly in front of 
it. I could not 
but agree with 
Mr. McGowan in 
likening the scene 
to a beautiful 
garden. One visi- 
tor remarked, ‘‘I 
am glad that sen- 
timent has not 
yet gone out of 








Scotch, English, 
Italian, Scandi- 
navian, and pat- 
riotic American 
selections. 

To introduce 
the main pro- 
gram a tall girl 
with a beautiful 
voice, Miss 
Claude McKen- 
zie, welcomed us 
in the name of 
the students. 
Principal. McAn- 
drew then greet- 
ed us in behalf of 
the teachers and 
told us how Com- 
missioner Mc- 
Gowan had been 
a friend and 
neighbor to the 
school while on 
the Board of Ed- 
ucation and had 
gone on doing 
things for the 
students after he 
had been pro- 
moted to the 
second highest 
municipal office 
within the gift of 
the people. Mr. 
McGowan in the 
Board of Esti- 








our Board of Edu- 
cation. They 
have given these 
girls a bright spot never to be forgotten. A young 
woman’s Commencement day and her wedding day 
are the two most beautiful in her life. It makes 
me a girl again to see them so pretty, so excited, and 
so happy.” 

A peculiar feature of the evening was the way 
principal and teachers of the High School let the girls 
themselves occupythe most important place. When 
the program began there was no one on the stage 
but the girls themselves. 

A beautiful silk flag, the gift of Commissoner M. 
S. Stern, was brought forward and saluted by the 
whole assembly who sang the words to music ar- 
ranged by Mr. Joseph Donnelly, the singing master. 
His program that evening was excellently arranged. 

is chorus gave us a powerful old Hebrew melody, 
“Lord of All.” 


GOWNS OF THEIR Own MAKE. 
Pcsed by Miss Christine Thompson. 


mate and Appor- 
tionment had 
urged the speedy 
selection of a site for the school’s new building 
and had personally investigated and recommended 
ten available parcels of land from which one 
could be selected. The site has been chosen. 
The plans for the building are under way. Mr. 
McAndrew then told of Mr. McGowan’s election 
by the graduates as chairman of their exercises. 
He sent a committee of girls from’ the stage, who 
brought the acting Mayor up from the audience, 
smiling and blushing like a schoolboy. Such a 
demonstration of affection and acclaim as the 
ex-commissioner received! It certainly did make 
the honorary chairman proud. He said so. 

Hon. John J. Delaney, Corporation Counsel of 
the City of New York, delivered the first set speech 
of the evening: A comparison of the educational 
advantages offered to every girl even of the humblest 
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birth with those obtainable by a 
queen in Elizabeth’s time. It 
was a broad and scholarly de- 
fense of the American school 
system; no spread-eagleism, no 
bidding for applause, but a 
powerful, earnest, and dignified 
address that held the atten- 
tion of the audience to the 
finish and was alone enough 
to justify calling the people 
together to keep them thinking 
on the value of public schools. 


Class-Work on the Stage. 


Chairman McGowan then in- 
troduced what he called a con- 
densed school day prepared at 
his request in order that parents 
who had not recently visited 
the school might visit it now. 
He said that he had asked that 
every kind of class in the Girls’ 
-Technical High School might be 
represented; cooking class in 
kitchen costume, a_ physical 
training class in comfortable 














A Cuiass IN GYMNASTICS. 
Posing for grace and balance. 


gymnasium suits, and a chem- 
istry class in laboratory aprons. 
“I would like the fathers and 
mothers to see what their girls 
look like in school.” 

A huge gold frame came 
down from above; the lights 
went out in front; curtains were 
drawn aside; and we saw ‘“‘the 
opening day.” By a skilful 
placing of lights behind the 
frame a group of girls were made 
to appear like a brilliant paint- 
ing. Some were presenting their 
entrance cards to a teacher who 
was recording their names in a 
great book; others were being 
shown where their first classes 
recited, while still others were 
being loaded down with great 
stacks of free text-books which 
we presumed they were expected 
to absorb. The curtains closed 
and four girls, with another act- 
ing as teacher, rolled four black- 
boards upon the stage and 
treated us to a lesson in algebra. 
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SETTING up EXERCISES. 
Commencement picture posed by Miss Mary Johnson. 


Various problems originated by 
an algebra teacher, Mr. Dim- 
mick, were dictated by the 
teacher-girl and solved on the 
blackboards by the pupils. 

“Tf 2,000 girls want a piece of 
land 200 feet square for a school 
building how do they get it?” 
asked the little teacher. 

After figuring furiously, the 
workers at the blackboard secured 
the answer: ‘‘MeGowan ” 

“What is that little figure 
after Mr. McGowan’s name?” 
asked the teacher. 

“That means,” said a girl, 
“that Mr. McGowan is worth 
two men.” 

At this another girl waved 
her hand frantically. 

‘What is it, Rose?” asked 
the teacher. 

“Tt means McGowan square.” 

‘* How is that?” 





CHEMICAL LABORATORY ON THE STAGE OF THE ACADEMY OF Music. 
Miss Ernestine Molwitz, Teacher. 
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HovusEKEEPING—THE BANDAGING CLASS. 
Miss Nellie Dean, Teacher. 


“Mr. McGowan is always square.” 

“‘Correct.” 

Next, the curtains opened and showed us achem- 
istry class, ‘‘carbon dioxide”: A group artistically 
arranged at laboratory tables, surrounded by the 


glistening glassware that belongs to chemistry. Till 


now: I never realized the artistic possibilities of a 
science class. Miss Ernestine Molwitz, the teacher, 
had executed a beautiful painting, worthy of a 
place of honor in the hall of the Royal Academy. 
The artistic feature was evident in every picture 


shown. Each teacher had consulted with Miss Susa 


Whedon and Miss Martha Hurlburt, instructors in 
drawing, who had criticised the grouping and sug- 
gested color schemes, etc., until the series was a 
lesson in art composition as well as in educational 
methods. 

Eight girls then came to the blackboards and 
wrote figures selected at random by another girl. 
Fifty figures in five-place quantities were written 
arid then, by the watch the contestants were started 
on an addition race. Every column had to be 
proved before proceeding to the next. Seven out 
of the eight came up with the right answer, the 
winner making the record of 37 seconds. 

“Geometry: tangent and polygon” -was repre- 
sented by the spirit of mathematics holding a scroll 
on which was engraved a problem, while a semi- 
circle of. wondering girls looked with awe upon it. 
Behind them appeared a girl’s head in a hoop while 
another girl. with a rod laid. a tangent on. it. 


The Beautiful Side of School Work. 


‘A-physies: picture, the work of Mr. Lewis Ammer- 
man, showed the girls at work with levers. 

A penmanship class covered the boards with 
running o’s:dnd wrote copy book mottoes. 

“Biology” composed by Miss Lillian Sage, showed 
a tall'golderi-haired girl holding a huge lens over 
a bush of flowers which all of a sudden shook itself 
and. proved to be eight laughing girls clothed in 
green arid-various colors representing different. blos- 
soms. A colored girl represented the black-eyed 
Susan. ° 

Then came in’ atroop of girls: carrying typewrit- 
ing: machines on little tables. They sat at “‘atten- 
tion,.”’ while their teacher-girl dictated into their 
stenography note-books a letter to 
His Honor, Mayor McClellan, on his vacation in London, 

England: 


Dear Mr. McCieLtLtan—The students of the Girls’ Tech- 
nical High School, at their graduating exercises in the Acad- 
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emy of Music, and giving a demon- 
stration of all kinds of school work, 
send you and Mrs. McClellan best wishes 
for a safe-and pleasant journey. 


“Sign your own name. The 


first one thru will send the 
letters.” ‘ 
The typewriting machines 


clicked and soon a girl .pulled 
out her paper, addressed her en- 
velope, and ran to the dictator 
who looked over the work, sealed 
and stamped the envelope and 
sent the writer out to mail in the 
nearest letter box that it might go 
over seas to the absent Mayor. 
This feature was prepared by 
Miss Nellie Boothby of the com- 
mercial department. 

Mr. George K. Hind’s commer- 
cial class ran in with a complete 
office equipment, from roll top 
desk to telephone. They paid 
bills, posted books, copied letters, 
and received callers with a dis- 
patch that fairly took one’s 
breath away. In a moment they 
had disappeared to give way to a class in declama- 
tion. Instead of our old friend “‘Curfew must not 
ring to-night,” Miss Eleanor Nightingale had her 
girls present what she has already described in the 
columns of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, an example of the 
way good declamation is demanded in presenting 
ordinary matter. Newspapers were handed out; 
selections were made and the girls presented in their 
own words an oral resume of the things worth read- 
ing in the daily papers. 

Miss Mary C. Craig’s beautiful picture represented 
a class in the care of infants.” A sweet little miss 
standing on a table, was the text of a demonstration 
by a tall young woman to a bevy of girls with note- 
books. Even the baby realized her responsibilities 
and stood like a painted figure on a brilliant canvas. 

Sixteen of Miss Florence Willard’s girls rolled in 
tables on which were chafing dishes. and kitchen 
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THE Proor oF THE PuppING. __ 
Cooking class picture by Miss Florence Willard. 
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utensils. To music they broke eggs and beat them, 
lit the lamps, and cooked the omelet and _ held them 
up to the sight of the enthusiastic audience. Miss 
Nellie Dean’s class bandaged a wounded subject in 
record time. A dressmaking class of Miss Rose 
Holran and Miss Christine Thompson trundled in 
their sewing machines, drafting tables, and dress 
forms. They measured, cut, fitted, and stitched, 
put on the aprons they had made and hurried off. 
Miss Susa Whedon’s picture ‘‘Selecting becoming 
material” was.a beautiful color scheme showing the 
girls attempting to match the eyes, hair, and com- 
plexion of one of their number with the right hue of 
material. 

Miss Ellen Richards’ picture represented ‘Their 
own make”: girls clothed in gowns of their own 
construction showing the work to one another. 


Hats Made While You Wait. 


Mrs. Mabel Penrose’s dainty little maids were 
great favorites with the papas and mammas present 
especially the papas, with thoughis of savings on 
future millinery bills. These girls tripped in with a 
dozen great light boxes and set their nimble fingers 
at once to work. On the frames on the table they 
set out the gay hats already made and went to work 
on others. They built up the frame, put on the top, 
covered it, and added the trimming. Meantime a 
tall and stately girl had, under the guidance of a 
saleswoman, been trying on all the hats on the table 
and studying the effect in the mirror. None of the 
styles would do. Just at the right moment one of 
the girls at work finishes a hat that she has brought 
from nothing to completion. They try it on the 
dissatisfied customer;—approval, smiles, payment, 
and exeunt omnes joyfully. 

The languages of the school—French, German, 
Latin, and English—were presented by students of 
Mrs. Katherine Bassett. First a girl began a speech 
in Latin. Another explained that in the interest of 
not prolonging the program too much she must do 
her French exercises at the same time; this brought 
out a German girl to recite her ‘‘Strassburg! O 
Strassburg!” but the three reciting at one time 
were worsted by a dimunitive girl who spoke plain 
English and closed with ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” 

The picture of physical training exercises pre- 
pared by Miss Elizabeth McMurtin, Miss Dorothy 
Watters, and Miss Mary Johnson were especial 
favorites. A pretty effect was made as the pictures 
burst into life by stepping out of the frame and exe- 
cuting various calisthenic exercises on the stage. 

Miss Helen Cohen’s girls gave a very interesting 
exhibition of their method of memory map drawing. 
One girl drew Greece, another Italy, a third England, 
and the last the United States, all in a minute and 
a half. Each girl as she finished set up. on the top 
of her blackboard a little staff with the national 
colors of her country. 

The picture arranged by Miss Jessie Beach ap- 
pealed more particularly to the teachers present. 
A class of girls bending forward eagerly, some rising 


in their impatience, and all smiling in the merriest. 


kind of way, represented ‘‘An Easy Question: let 
me answer.” 

Miss Stella Wylie’s companion piece to this showed 
the woe-begone attitude. and expression of girls 
struggling with a written examination. 

Miss Grace Wright’s girls in drawing worked on a 
huge piece of paper with black crayon until they had 
produced a most imposing structure with towers, 
bay windows, gable roofs, and arched: galleries. 


They received a storm of applause as they labeled 


their work ‘‘WANTED: our new building.” 

The social side of a girl’s school life was beauti- 
fully shown in a picture of the German Club cos- 
tumed as peasant maidens enjoying a Friday after- 


noon “‘spread.” It was entitled Ein Nachmittag 


am Deutschen Verein.” 
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The closing picture by Miss Georgiana Hodgkins 
was especially lovely. Its title was ‘‘Commence- 
ment: ad Palmam contendunt.” Minerva held aloft 
high over her head a diploma. All about her, white 
gowned graduates stretched. forth their hands 
eagerly to grasp it. 

So ended the brief ‘‘glimpses of school life,” the 
most picturesque and illuminative feature of a 
graduating exercise that I ever saw or heard of. 
A remarkable feature of it was the certainty with 
which one picture followed the other without wait 
and without announcement. Upon inquiry I learned 
that Miss Helen Cohen and Mr. Woodford B. Ander- 
son were largely responsible for this, having seated 
the girls in groups according to their parts in the 
program and by moving them up a few minutes 
— their time, managed to prevent any hitch or 

elay. 

Many spoke of the delightful naturalness of the 
girls in all their work. I believe it to be due to the 
continued policy of the principal and teachers of the 
school to let the students have every natural oppor- 
tunity to stand on their own feet and to stand for 
the school. 


Naturalness as an Educational Product. 


In conferring diplomas upon the graduates Mr. 
Henry N. Tifft, former president of the Board of 
Education, now chairman of the high school com- 
mittee, sounded a note remarkably in harmony with 
the spirit of the evening. It was a plea to the grad- 
uates to remain natural. ‘For you to be natural 
means to be womanly. The true woman’s power is 
made up of the old-fashioned qualities of gentleness, 
modesty, reserve, purity, and faithfulness. Whether 
you go on to higher schools, or whether you go 
to serve the world by your industry you will 
need to preserve these natural virtues of the true 
woman. Don’t let them wither in the rush and 
press and hurry of this pushing city. Remember 
that you can make a better atmosphere wherever 
you go and that it is your duty as an educated 
woman to make it.” Mr. Tifft is a singularly valu- 
able speaker to young people because what he says 
is so undeniably from his heart and is delivered. with 
the earnestness that makes it effective. He also has 
the unique ability to face a graduating class and at 
the same time make himself heard, apparently with- 
out effort, by an audience of 3,000 people behind him. 

Commissioner Thomas Higgins said the valedic- 
tory, telling why the school had won its way to the 
hearts of the people and prophesied a future of ex- 
tended service and influence. 

Then we all sang the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner”’ and 
went home. 

I heard many a comment of delight and satisfac- 
tion but none more hearty than from a dear old lady 
of seventy years, who said: 

‘How beautiful it all is, and how much joy it sent 
to many homes! God is in this work, and this 
training of women will bring out many Deborahs, 
Miriams, and Huldahs. I am so thankful to have 
lived to see it all.” And so am I, and I hope to 
enjoy many more unique Commencements of this 
unique school. 


PI 


A Suggestion to Teachers. 


There is nothing that teachers need more, when 
the time comes, than a place to spend the summer in, 
says Rev. C. B. Bliss, in the Springfield (Mass.) . 
Republican. There is the town of Hampdén, or 
South Wilbraham as it used to be called, with twenty’ 
or thirty vacant houses, any one of which might be 
made an attractive summer home at a trifling ex- 
pense. For those who like quiet and rest Hampden 
is an ideal spot. While only ten miles frony Spring- 
field it is six miles from railroad or trolley, and yet 
with its two stages a day it is easily reached. 
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The Problem of the Backward Pupil. 


By ANDREW W. EDSON, Associate City Superintendent, New York City. 


The backward pupil is the problem that perplexes 
the faithful teachers, tries their patience, exhausts 
their resources, robs them of appetite and sleep, and 
drives them to desperation. He is not peculiar to 
this age, or to any system of schools; he will continue 
a serious proposition for years to come. I feel sure 
that if our long-suffering teachers were alive to-day, 
fellow pedagogs, they would testify that the slow 
and backward pupil existed in their day. 

It goes without saying that it is the right of every 
child to receive an education, and the duty of every 
parent and citizen to provide it. And every child 
is entitled to all the education which he is capable of 
receiving—five talents, two talents, or one talent, 
“every man according to his several ability.” It is 
the business of teachers and school authorities to see 
that all—the bright, the dull, even those who at the 
time little appreciate an education—alike receive as 
much of a training as is possible, physical, intellectual, 
and moral. 

Education is productive expenditure, not mere 
charity. Every community exercises the wisest 
wisdom in dealing intelligently and generously with 
its schools. Good schools cost money; they cost 
more than they did formerly; they will cost more in 
the future than they do to-day. The money, how- 
ever, is well invested. 

Backward pupils, those below the grade to which 
their age entitles them, may be behind in all sub- 
jects, or, as it often happens, behind in certain sub- 
jects for which they have little taste. A pupil may 
be said to be over-age for the grades if he has not 
completed the first year’s work by the time he attains 
his eighth birthday, the second year’s work by the 
time he is nine years of age, and so on. A critical 
examination of the roll-books in most schools will 
show a remarkably large proportion of pupils behind 
the grade to which their age entitles them. This 
condition of affairs is not peculiar to New York City, 
far from it, and it merits the serious attention of all 
teachers and school officials. 

Backwardness in grade work is due to five causes— 
pupils are irregular in attendance, are of foreign 
parentage, mentally slow, physically defective, or 
are poorly classified and poorly taught. 

Irregular Attendance. 


Irregularity of attendance is due to sickness, to 
work, to transfers, to parental neglect, or to truancy. 
If sickness is the cause of absence from school, the 
physician should come to the rescue; if absence 
occurs thru work imposed by parents, the courts 
should intervene; and if thru work assumed by chil- 
dren from choice, the truant officers should take 
action; if absence from school occurs thru transfers 
into the schools of a city or from a school in one 
section of the city to another, the school authorities 
are in duty bound to see that the loss of time is 
reduced to a minimum; if absence occurs thru 
parental neglect, parents should be urged to consider 
the value of an education, and the necessity of co- 
operating with teachers in securing school attend- 
ance, and if that fails, they should be made to realize 
that the law takes cognizance of just such cases. A 
twenty dollar fine occasionally imposed will prove a 
salutary lesson. 

In the case of truants it should be clearly under- 
stood that not only has the child a right to an edu- 
cation but that the State has a right and is in duty 
bound to compel the child to go to school. Good 
citizenship implies intelligence and virtue and the 
State is vitally interested in the education of the 
young. 

The truant is no criminal, but he may be; in fact, 


he has entered upon the way, and heroic measures 
are often necessary to set him aright and to hold him 
there. Truancy is due to parental neglect, bad 
environment, evil companions, physical or mental 
defects, desire to work, or to poor teaching and poor 
management. The remedy for truancy lies to a 
large extent in the teachers’ hands—better judgment 
and better teaching. A personal interest in the 
individual pupil, sympathy with him in his efforts, 
attention to his special needs, proper employment, 
interesting and Agger work, especially in lines 
that develop health, strength, and manual dexterity, 
will hold boys in school with hooks of steel. The 
greater the problem, the greater the opportunity. 
Many and many a teacher knows no such word as 
fail. She has enthusiasm and resourcefulness enough 
to overcome the influences that draw pupils from 
school. Would that this could be said of every 
teacher! Commitment to a truant school should 
be the last resort, but it should be made if all else 
fails. The “= | inclined to — should be obliged 
to go to school, nolens volens 


Foreign pein. 


Many children of foreign parentage, lately landed 
in this country, are backward, over-age for their 
grade, largely because they have only a slight knowl- 
edge of the English language. Many of them have 
had little education in their home country, and so 
must begin at the bottom. 

The main work at first with non-English speaking 
pupils is to lead them to acquire the ability to speak 
the English language, easily and correctly. In 
order to do this they should be placed in a class or 
group by themselves, if the numbers warrant, and 
effort should center on just one thing—the mastery 
of the English language. As scon as these pupils 
have acquired a speaking vocabulary sufficient to 
enable them to take up the work of a regular grade, 
they should be placed where their attainments and 
ability seem to warrant. If there are too few of 
these non-English speaking pupils to form a group or 
class, they should be placed in the grade where their 
age and ability indicate that they belong rather than 
in the lowest primary grade where their attainments 
in English would seem to indicate that they belong. 
Mature pupils can learn the English language in the 
higher grades better than they can in the lower; and, 
as they gain in language power, they also gain in 
knowledge. How stupid it is for a pupil of con- 
siderable maturity to be reading with six-year-old 
pupils, ‘‘I have a cat. The cat can mew.” 

The method of instruction should be oral-objec- 
tive, in which the verb should receive special atten- 
tion. By this method pupils are taught to see, to 
imitate, to do, to hear, to understand, to speak, to 
read, to write. Sound charts and idiomatic ex- 
pressions should be much in evidence in teaching 
these pupils to speak correctly. 


Mental Difficulties. 


It is asserted by competent authority that at least 
one-half of one per cent. of the — in our schools 
are sub-normal, with all possible variety of grades, 
from those who are merely somewhat slow to im- 
beciles and idiots. From the standpoint of the 
school, only those who are susceptible of intellectual 
improvement should be considered. For all such 
there should be a place in the public schools. Special 
classes should be formed and the children should be 
given the education that will best meet their needs. 
The State is under obligations to assist such to be- 
come happy, self-supporting, and useful members of 
society. 
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Sub-normal development is due to heredity, dis- 
ease, accident, poor nutrition, or fatigue. The 
‘treatment should be such as to arouse dormant 
energies, to increase the intellectual powers, to culti- 
vate self-control, to train to self-dependence, and to 
some useful occupation. Physical, manual, mental, 
moral, and esthetic training should receive attention 
at every step. Many an intellect, slow of: develop- 
ment, will awaken to life and action under proper 
treatment. 

Physical Defectives. 


Under the head of physical defectives, are cripples, 
those having physical deformities, those hard of 
hearing, those having poor eyesight, and those in an 
anemic condition. 

Here the school authorities should stand for the 
poor unfortunates. ‘The cost! The cost!” is sure 
to be the cry. Granted that it will be somewhat 
more expensive to educate this class than to educate 
normal children in good physical condition—the 
classes must be small, special equipment and specially 
trained teachers must be secured, and often trans- 
portation and medical service provided—but the 
education should be offered. These children have 
even a greater claim upon the State for an education 
than have children in perfect physical condition, as 
they are so nearly helpless, and are sure to be a bur- 
den upon their family and the State later on if their 
education is withheld. The Board of Health should 
co-operate heartily with the school authorities in 
educating and caring for children having physical 
defects. Some of the leading cities have already 
provided special schools for these children as a part 
of the public school system. All others must soon 
do so. In case of only a few physical defectives in 
any school, it may not be possible to form a special 
class. These children, however, should receive 
special attention on the part of the class teacher and 
physician. They should be allowed to enter and 
leave school at their convenience, before or after 
other pupils; they should have the choice seats; those 
hard of hearing and with poor sight should be allowed 
to sit well in front; parents and physicians should be 
consulted frequently and urged to do all that medical 
science can do to improve the condition of these chil- 
dren. Special attention, expert instruction, prompt 
and intelligent treatment are imperative. 

Poor Classification and Poor Teaching. 


Rigid classification and poor teaching are respon- 
sible for more backwardness on the part of pupils 
than all other causes combined. The object of 
classification is to enable teacher and pupils to work 
to the best advantage, and to facilitate progress. 
The advantages of classification are that it increases 
the length of recitation periods; it leads to thoroness 
in presentation; it stimulates pupils; and it educates 
for community life. The disadvantages are a loss 

of individuality—all pupils of a class treated alike, 
as on a dead level, in a lock-step system; a loss of 
time to many who are obliged to keep pace with the 
slower ones; and an unfavorable effect upon dull 
pupils, who are discouraged in trying to advance with 
their more gifted mates. It has been said that our 
system of grading pupils tends “‘to make the pebbles 
brighter and the diamonds dimmer,” but it is a 
question if even the pebbles are not more likely to be 
crushed than made brighter. 

The three factors in classifying pupils are age, 
attainments, and ability. Of these the latter is the 
_ important, as it gives promise of future possi- 

ility. 

The essentials to be kept in view.in any scheme of 
classification and promotion are a broad and flexible 
course of study, short intervals, and individual pro- 
motion. The basis for advancing pupils should be 
effort, progress, and possibility. And the rule to be 
observed in any individual case for promotion should 
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be, advance the pupils when the work of the grade 
above meets his needs better than does the work of 
his present grade. There should be a premium 
offered to the teacher promoting the greatest number 
of pupils out of grade during the term. There need 
be but little loss in most cases in promoting pupils 
during the term, providing the connecting links are 
properly mastered, especially in studies in which the 
topics are closely dependent. These studies in the 
elementary grades arefew. * 

In nine cases out of ten, pupils will receive more of 
an incentive for heroic effort by being promoted out 
of grade than by being demoted or held back on the 
shallow plea of thoroness. 

The great defect in our methods of teaching, 
especially in our closely graded city schools, is the 
tendency on the part of the teacher to hold to mass- 
teaching rather than to individual instruction. The 
teacher is prone to talk, tell, pour in, rather than to 
impel to effort. 

Last February the Board of Education- in New 
York City authorized the Board of Superintendents 
to establish in the elementary schools three new 
grades for the purpose of advancing over-age pupils: 

GRADE C CLASSES—to afford non-English speaking 
pupils an opportunity to acquire speedily the ability 
to speak, read, and write the English language. 

GRADE ‘D CLASSES—to accommodate pupils who 
are soon to be fourteen years of age, who desire to 
obtain employment certificates, and who have no 
prospect of completing the elementary school course. 

GRADE E CLASSES—to afford pupils over the nor- 
mal age in the grades below 7A an opportunity to 
make special preparation for admission to the 7A 
grade, and by so doing to shorten the time necessary 
to complete the work of the elementary schools. 

As a result hundreds of these special classes have 
been formed, to the great advantage of the pupils 
taught. Several of Grade D -classes—classes for 
pupils who desire employment certificates and who 
have nearly completed their one hundred and thirty 
(130) days of schooling since they were thirteen 
years of age—have been established in our vacation 
schools this summer. 

Is it possible, then, even by resorting to the Gal- 
veston, Batavia, Oskosh, or other system, to avoid 
having backward pupils? By no means. The Lord 
has not distributed gray matter equally among our 
school children. All we can hope to do is to reduce 
considerably the number of backward pupils, and 
give to many of them a fairer chance than they have 
ever had before. 

The special requirements are suitable rooms and 
proper equipment—large and well-lighted rooms 
with plenty of aisle space, movable and adjustable 
desks and seats, and an abundance of illustrative 
material; small classes, each class not to exceed 
thirty pupils, and in the case of physical and mental 
defectives, not over fifteen or eighteen pupils; a 
course of study outlined to meet the needs—not of 
children in general, but of these — pupils; 
a flexible system of classification that gives heed ‘to 
individuals rather than to masses; specially qualified 
teachers—teachers who have a natural aptness for 
the work, as patience, tact, resourcefulness, love of 
children, and faith in humanity—and who are 
enthusiastic students of child nature and school 
problems, with expert knowledge enough to recog- 
nize and interpret defects; and suitable instruction 
and sensible management. Such teachers as those 
indicated can be found with a little effort, especially 
if the salary schedule gives recognition to special 
work and superior merit, as it should. The instruc- 
tion should place great emphasis upon work that is 
interesting and of value, such as manual and _indus- 
trial training, civic and moral training, physical 
exercises, excursions to places and objects of interest. 
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The key to success is interest; and the teacher is wise 
who causes every subject to breathe with life. 

The management should be kind and sympathetic. 
If the pupil sees that his teacher is deeply interested 
in him—sympathetic; kind; appreciative—he will 
respond gloriously. As Dr. Johnstone puts it; 
hg we need is forward teachers for backward 
pupils.” 

The spirit of modern education at its best; of educa- 
tion that deals witH individuals rather than with 
masses, especially of backward and unpromising 
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pupils; is found in the parable of the lost sheep. 
‘How think ye? If a man have a hundred sheep, 
and one of them be gone astray; doth he not leave 
the ninety and nine and go into the mountain 
and seek that which is gone astray? And if so be 
that he find it; verily I say unto you; he rejoiceth 
more of that sheep; than of the ninety and nine that 
went not astray. Even so it is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven, that one of these little 
should perish.” 





The Trail of the Troublesome Boy. 


By Supt. CARROLL G. PEARSE, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
[Paper read before the General Session of the American Institute of Instruction, at New Haven, Conn.] 


Within a generation or two the physician who 
attended us in illness relied upon a very limited 
range of remedies, and jolop, blue moss, and ipecac 
were in constant requisition; the surgery of that day 
was chiefly blood-letting and teeth were forced out 
by the turn screw. This was the day when water 
was denied to patients burning with fever, when 
hospitals for the insane of whatever degree were 
“‘mad houses” and their inmates were confined in 
straight jackets. 

It is not so very long; either; since our schools were 
primitive and the schoolmaster’s knowledge of the 
principles which underlie his great craft; and of the 
appliances with and the material upon which 
he wrought; was quite as meager as that of his pro- 
fessional brothers of the pill box and scalpel. And 
of that most important element in the work of his 
craft, the boys and girls with whom his work lay; he 
knew least of all. He had no clear conception; 
either, of that other important fact; that in elemen- 
tary schools at least, it is the boy who is to be edu- 
cated, rather than the subject which is to be taught. 

An old writer on education says that his schoolmas- 
ter knew the boy had a faculty called memory; and 
that the boy’s memory might be stimulated by blows 
from a stick applied to the boy’s skin. 

In that older day many a promising child was laid 
away in its eternal sleep for lack of the remedy or the 
treatment that to-day is commonplace and available 
to all; many a darkened soul went out in the dark- 
ness of insanity, when right care as we know it might 
have given back his reason and his chance in life; 
many a wretch suffered excruciating pain from ill- 
kept teeth or from some accident or some slow grow- 
ing malformation which modern dentistry or surgery 
would easily and quickly remedy. 

And so .in the school life of that day; the crude 
methods of teaching and the cruder methods of 
management while producing results of great benefit 
both to individuals and to the State; yet failed in 
numberless cases to supply the need of the child. 
Any pupil who did not fit the general scheme or the 
crude conditions; was troublesome; and the trouble 
was likely to be visited upon his outer skin. The 
boy who was stubborn or mischievous; or nervous or 
dreamy, or dull or inattentive, or who could not do 
well in certain prescribed studies; or who did not 
“take to his books,’’—all these were troublesome. 

The remedies applied to correct these troublesome 
manifestations were as few and crude as those of the 
healers of the body. The great argument lay to the 
sensation of pain lodged in the boy’s skin. If he 
proved not amenable to this and the few other 
remedies as crude; he was very likely to be pushed 
overboard as the car of education jostled on its way. 
The trail of the troublesome boy was likely to lead 
om = school by a short cut into the tangled thickets 
of life. 

As towns grew and school systems increased in 


magnitude, the greater numbers of children living 
under conditions not wholesome or natural, increased 
the number of special or troublesome cases in the 
schools; and the greater average number of pupils 
necessarily given to a teacher decreased the time 
which teachers who saw the opportunity, might give 
to the individuals with a tendency to be troublesome. 

The increased number of troublesome children 
thus developed has of necessity drawn the attention 
of thoughtful teachers to this phase of their work, 
and the study which has resulted has already brought 
about much improvement—an improvement most 
necessary both on account of the boy who needed 
wiser handling and a better chance; and because of 
the energy wasted by the teacher and the time of 
teacher and pupils wasted while trying to bring the 
boy into a state of conformity with normal school- 
room conditions. 

In the old time school-room; children deaf or blind 
were of so troublesome a quality that they were 
seldom retained. The blind child grew up, unless 
the parents could provide private instruction, or 
would send him to a State institution where that was 
available, barred from proper education and from 
much association with seeing people, getting such 
imperfect knowledge of the world thru his other 
senses as the conditions permitted. The deaf child 
in the same conditions grew up passionate; unable to 
mingle with hearing people—a creature of crude 
signs and inarticulate sounds. 

Experience to-day has shown that blind children 
and deaf children may be taught successfully in the 
public schools in almost any good sized town. 
Special appliances and special teachers must be pro- 
vided. At first these children must spend all their 
school time with the special teacher in the special 
room. Later as they pass the earlier stages and 
learn to read from their point letter books, or to 
read lips and acquire the power of speech; they can 
spend some time in the classes with normal children, 
and still later most of the time may be spent in the 
regular classes. 

The possibility of this work has already been 
demonstrated. There is nothing to hinder its in- 
auguration in hundreds of cities and villages where 
it has not yet been tried. By it children may grow 
up at home; enjoying a mother’s love and a father’s 
care; they learn to live comfortably with hearing or 
seeing people; they thus become a part of the com- 
munity instead of a class apart; as is the tendency 
when their early; their formative years; are spent in 
an institution. 

There is in most schools a small number of children 
who are not feeble-minded; but who are yet not 
quite normal or possessed of all their mental powers. 
Probably no class of children furnishes individuals 
more persistently or incorrigibly troublesome than 
this, when they are retained in the regular schools 
and taught with normal children. The lack of bal- 
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ance often makes it impossible for these children to 
behave as other children do, or to attend to their 
school work in the regular way. 

If these pupils can be segregated in a school where 
conditions are more’ flexible, where they may be 
dealt with more as individuals with special indi- 
vidual need; and taught by teachers endowed with 
special sympathy and skill, they cease to be a trouble 
to the school system; they no longer take an undue 
portion of the time of the regular teachers; and they 
receive benefits which would be impossible for them 
under regular conditions in the regular classes. 
These pupils may never become brilliant or highly 
successful; they may never become balanced or 
wholly self-directing members of the community. 
But many of them can be saved for some years from 
the streets. They can usually be sent out well dis- 
posed towards life; and saved from that impulse 
towards degradation which gross ignorance gives. 

The schoolmaster’s skill in diagnosis has gone 
farther than this. He not only recognizes these 
marked and special classes of pupils; but he has 
become wise concerning many other sources of 
trouble. 

It is not impossible that the boy of sullen or per- 
verse or ungovernable temper may at some time in 
the past have suffered a fall or blow which has left 
some pressure upon the brain or some constriction 
of a great nerve. Inquiry may show that what the 
boy needs is not discipline but surgical attention. 

The boy who is dull may not have a weak or slow 
mind; he may not see well and so need a different 
seat in the school-room, or he may need glasses fitted 
so as to correct his vision. Or he may be a poor 
speller because he cannot hear well and needs a seat 
nearer to the teacher, or some special care from her; 
or he may need the help of the aurist in correcting his 
defective hearing. 

The child may be suffering from spinal curvature 
or some other defect and be in such nervous state 
that close attention and continuous application are 
impossible, and the attempt to enforce them cruel. 

The boy who cannot get his language exercise 
right may have come to school breakfastless, and be 
so faint from hunger that correct work of any. sort; 
mental; or otherwise, is out of the question; or the 
little lass whose sums, like Dora’s, ‘‘will not add up 
right” in the afternoon, may have spent the noon 
intermission wandering about streets looking into 
the bake shop windows because her mother was gone 
for the day at work and the home locked up. The 
boy whose lids are heavy and whose head droops 
over his book may have been kept awake by carous- 
ing parents and their cronies in the house the night 
before, or he may have been upon the streets selling 
papers, or setting up pins in a bowling alley, or doing 
some other of the many things which no little child 
should be required or permitted to do. And in the 
study which has given him wisdom to see the causes 
which lie back of these school troubles and failures, 
the schoolmaster has come to know the proper reme- 
dies—to see when the cure must lie in more and better 
food or in proper sleep—in freedom from unchildlike 
toil, or in better clothing. He sees when these faults 
can and should be remedied and when the only right 
course is to bear with the child to lead and teach him 
as well as possible and to forgive him for the short- 
comings which he cannot help. And many times 
when teacher and schoolmates understand the con- 
ditions which bring these peculiarities and this fail- 
ure in performance, the kindly sympathy felt makes 
the failure of the laggard no longer a trouble but an 
~~" towards which a generous forbearance can 

e felt. 

And unfavorable conditions are often remedied 
and many handicaps removed, and many dreary 
little lives made brighter thru the insight of the wise 
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schoolmaster into the causes of these school troubles. 

But beyond the items which have been discussed 
in the preceding pages, it is my purpose to call atten- 
tion to a series of instrumentalities for minimizing 
school troubles and rendering the trail of the trouble- 
some boy, when he is found, less difficult for him and 
less annoying to the schools. These instrumentali- 
ties should, perhaps, be recognized as a series and 
are: 1. The special help hour. 2. The ungraded 
room. 3. The ‘‘special’”’ or disciplinary school. 4. 
The parental school. 

When the teacher has only a few pupils, it is easy 
to find opportunities for individual discussion and 
help and suggestion. But as the number of pupils 
grows, the difficulty of doing individual work in- 
creases. Class instruction has many advantages; 
the interest, the zest, the emulation, the help each 
gets from the others—all are fine. But there are al- 
ways some pupils—a few—in each class, who do not 
take things quite as quickly as the rest, a few whose 
attention wanders; a few who need more time to 
grasp, or more detailed explanation to make clear, 
the subject of the recitation. There are usually a 
few in a large class who need a little personal atten- 
tion from the teacher to some moral or ethical 
obliquity. There are certain to be some who have 
been absent and missed a lesson. There are some 
who need urging along the road to knowledge, or who 
need now and then the helping hand over the rough 
and difficult places in order that they may not get 
discouraged. 

The best teachers have from time immemorial 
possessed a clear vision of this need and have found 
or made the time necessary to attend to it. But as 
the classes have increased in numbers the oppor- 
tunity has been less and less easy to find; the ten- 
dency to neglect this portion of the work has been 
more and more pronounced; and the disposition to 
rely entirely on class-work—mass instruction—has 
steadily grown. 

Of late this tendency has been perceived and the 
remedy sought. Various plans have been tried. In 
one instance it was proposed that each teacher have 
only one class; that one-half of the time of the 
teacher be given to class instruction and the other 
half to individual help; or in any case where there 
were two classes in the room, one teacher give all 
the time to class instruction and another teacher 
give all the time to helping individuals. This plan 
presents some difficulties, particularly in smaller 
schools where the exigencies of classification often 
make a single class or a second teacher impracticable. 
It is very doubtful, too, whether it is always neces- 
sary or desirable for pupils to recite just one-half 
their school time and receive personal help for 
exactly the other half. The necessity for individual 
help varies with different classes and with different 
individuals. Various plans other than the one 
referred to have been tried. One, used first, so far 
as the writer knows, in Toronto, seems to fit all 
cases well. 

By this plan a period, say half an hour, is set apart 
each day as the period for special help. Most chil- 
dren get on all right with the class work and class 
instruction; not a large proportion are, on any day, 
likely to need special help. If the period for that 
purpose is fixed just before the hour for dismissal, 
those pupils who do not need special attention or 
help may be excused at the beginning of the special 
help period and the teacher left free to devote all 
her time and attention to those who need her care. 
This period, then, is free; in it the teacher may in- 
quire into individual difficulties and meet individual 
needs; individual touch may be had with pupils 
whom in the usual ways, she had not reached; 
courage may be put into the faint-hearted; aspira- 
tion into the pupil who is disposed to lag; the boy 
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who is likely to fail of promotion may get his diffi- 
culties cleared up so he can keep his place in the 
class. And not least, the boy who is older, stronger, 
more industrious and capable, may often, by the 
help the teacher can give during this period, fit 
himself for special promotion to the next higher 
class. Here, by the aid of the new teacher at the 
special help period, the pupil may soon find himself 
abreast of the work in the higher class, and a half 
year saved. 

This special help period is practicable in any 
school, under any system of organization or classi- 
fication. Its intelligent use will remove a multitude 
of small causes for trouble; it is not unusual that the 
laggard, the boy who is behind in his lessons, who 
does not understand his work, who is out of touch 
with his teacher is a trouble maker in the room. 

In every school system pupils will be found who 
do not fit into any class. They have not had good 
advantages previously and are far behind most 
children of their age; they are well taught in one or 
two subjects but backward in others; they have just 
arrived from some foreign country and do not under- 
stand the language; they lack interest or application 
or habits of study, and the special help hour does not 
give the regular teacher enough opportunity to get 
the necessary hold upon the boy and his interests. 

For all these and for other cases, the ungraded 
room provides the remedy; for if the attempt is 
made to place these children in the regular classes, 
one of two things is likely to occur: either the pupil 
will become discouraged and. indifferent and as a 
result, finally troublesome; or becoming discouraged 
and humiliated he will drop out of the school. 

The teacher of the ungraded room must possess 
sympathy and tact, and skill and courage, and must 
have the power to lead and inspire the boys and 
girls put in her charge. Many a boy must be kept 
in motion and at work until he gets the habit of 
doing things and finds out that he can accomplish 
something. Many a troublesome fellow must be 
overcome by the teacher’s tact and generalship until 
he acquires a good disposition towards the school 
and towards his work. The teacher in such a room 
must not have too many pupils; sometimes, under 
special conditions, more than one such room is needed 
in a building. 

In every considerable system of schools will be 
found a number of children whose habits and dispo- 
sitions are such that they are not fit to be in a school 
with other children under the usual conditions. 
Their habits of speech and behavior may be bad; 
their treatment of other children upon the play- 
ground and on the way to and from school may be 
cruel or vile; their tempers may be such that either 
in the regular class or in the ungraded room, too 
much of the time of the teacher and the class is 
required to keep them in order and at work; they 
may be habitual truants and may contaminate 
other pupils in this, or in other respects. 

For such children some cities have provided, and 
many others should provide the “special” or disci- 
plinary school. The ungraded room is primarily to 
aid those pupils who need help in their studies or in 
forming habits of application,—pupils who may be- 
come troublesome, or get discouraged and leave 
school if they do not get the help such a room can 
give. The special school is primarily for those who 
by habits or disposition require special treatment 
and training in their management and discipline. 
For these schools most careful selection of teachers 
isrequired. Suchteachers are born, not made. But 
under the care of teachers wisely chosen, wonders can 
be done for these children. Special reports can be 
made and special watch kept on those disposed to be 
truant, until regular habits of attendance are formed; 
special skill in management will often, in time, 
overcome infitmities of temper; specially wise 
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appeals to the boy’s better instincts will put him in 
a good attitude towards his schoolmates and his 
school work. 

The troublesome boy’s attendance at such a 
school need continue only until good disposition and 
good habits of attendance and behavior are estab- 
lished; he may then return to the school which he 
would regularly attend. In some cases this will be 
in a few months; in others, it may require years. 
But while the need continues, nothing can so well 
meet it, and so relieve the regular teachers and their 
classes as these special schools. 

In every large school system, and in most smaller 
ones, there are boys, and sometimes girls, who are 
on the way to become criminals. They have not 
yet reached that point, but will probably do so unless 
some preventive measures are taken. Some of 
these have no homes; some of them might better 
have none. 

For these the parental school presents the solution. 
Such a school is not a reform school; the boy sent 
there does not find himself with young criminals. 
It is a school which, for the unfortunate children 
who need it—who cannot be controlled in any of 
the usual schools;—whose hours out of school undo 
all, perhaps more than all, the good any day school 
can do them during the usual school hours,—takes 
the place of a home. 

In such a school, which of right should be situated 
in the country—not in a congested district in a city— 
certainly not near a prison—these children live under 
hygienic conditions, eat wholesome food, have 
proper sleep. They learn good behavior and good 
principles of action by precept and by example. 
They form regular habits of life; their hours of sleep 
and exercise, of study and work and recreation are 
fixed and must be observed. Sympathetic but firm 
control is exercised over them. 

They learn to be useful and industrious; frequently 
they learn to practice some useful means of livelihood, 
in addition to learning the usual subjects taught in 
the schools. But last of all, the regular life, under 
wholesome conditions, forms habits of well-doing, 
and develops self-respect ; these serve as bulwarks to 
keep them in the paths of sobriety and industry and 
good ¢itizenship when the time comes for them to 
leave the school. 

Many excellent schools of this sort are now estab- 
lished; the need is generally recognized. It is only 
important that more of them should be available. 
Every school system should have, as the remedy for 
those cases which require it, this agency for the 
benefit of the troublesome boy. 

And so, by these means to which reference has 
been made, but particularly by those four agencies 
of general application and sequence which have been. 
last mentioned—the special help hour, the ungraded 
room, the special school, and the parental school, the 
public schools may aid in smoothing the trail for 
the troublesome boy; and instead of attempting to 
make him walk always in the broad highway by 
which most children may comfortably pass, they 
may lead him by a trail which his feet can follow up 
to a self-respecting and useful manhood. 





The late Henrik Ibsen was not a success as an 
examination candidate. A French paper once pub- 
lished the reports of the examiners on the papers 
which he sent up for the baccalaureate. They run 
as follows: ‘‘ Knowledge of native language, good; 
Latin prose, good; Latin essay, fair; viva-voce Lat- 
in, only moderate; Greek, bad; arithmetic, bad; Ger- 
man, very good; French, good; religion, good; his- 
tory and geography, good; Hebrew, good; geometry, 
good. Remarks—By no means a fool.” 

The bad Greek and arithmetic, however, sufficed 
to plough the candidate.— University Correspond- 
ent (London). 
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The School Garden as an instrument of Sound Education. 


By PRIN. W. A. BALDWIN, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 
[Address at American Institute of Instruction.] 


It would at first seem unnecessary to discuss such 
a question. Why may we not take it for granted? 
Nearly every one seems willing to admit that the 
school garden might be so used as to be an instrument 
of sound education. Why not rest the discussion 
there and proceed to introduce school gardens as 
fast as — That is what many people seem 
quite willing todo. Will they not be quite as willing 
to put them out when the tide of discussion turns 
and the school garden movement is under the ban of 
criticism? For the tide will turn. The school 
garden will not accomplish all the wonderful things 
that it is being advertised to accomplish. Some of 
our conservative friends will soon be saying: ‘‘ Back 
to the fundamentals! School gardening is a fad! 
It came in with trumpet blasts and was to cure all 
of our educational ills. It has run its course and 
must be put aside with the other fads, nature study, 
drawing, and manual training!” 

Is it not worth while to take time to discuss the 
pedagogical value of this latest applicant for a place 
in our crowded course of study, and not blunder in 
only to blunder out again? 

We do well to remember that the school gardening 
is only one form of the great movement of industrial 
education. 

It seems well to me to divide the discussion into 
two parts. In the first, I shall deal with the impor- 
tance of industrial education for the public schools. 
In the second part, I shall use the school garden as 
an illustration of such industrial work as seems to be 
appropriate for our schools. Just at this time there 
seems to be a great awakening to the importance of 
industrial education. Is this apparent enthusiasm 
well founded? What really is the general attitude 
toward industrial education for the public schools? 

At a very important meeting recently held in one 
of our large cities, a prominent educator from one of 
our great universities was urging the importance of 
introducing at once into our schools some form of 
industrial education.’ His whole address was in 
favor of such immediate introduction. Just before 
finishing, his real attitude toward the subject was 
revealed when he said: ‘‘We should at least put 
some work of this character into the upper grammar 
grades and some into the last years of the high 
school.” After the meeting I asked several superin- 
tendents who are very much in sympathy with the 
movement what they thought of the address. Every 
one of them agreed with the sentiments therein ex- 
pressed. In other words, very many of our most 
thoughtful superintendents seem to think that a 
slight modification of our present course of study— 
the addition in the upper grades of a little manual 
training—will do the trick, will patch up the weak 
places and make our courses balanced. This seems 
to me absurd. It is not so much a new subject that 
is needed in our schools as it is a new spirit. 

Can there be sound education without industrial 
education? 

What part does industrial education play in the 
education of a man? 

Why should the schools take it up? 

How shall the schools take it up? 

It is well to look about and see how the good 
Lord has been educating men. The process has 
been going on for many years and tho the form is 
continually changing, the fundamental principles 
have always remained the same, and they will remain 
the same for some time to come. Every man who 
has become a real leader has, to use the words of 
Rev. Wm. C. Gannett, become so by following the 


simple rules of ‘‘order, diligence, patience, honesty.” 
‘The conditions for them as for us are largely the 
plod, the drill, the long discipline of toil.” 

We are all familiar with the writings of Professor 
James who has pointed out so clearly the necessity 
for physical expression as a continued accompani- 
ment of impression. We are quite willing to admit 
that the body must be made strong and subservient 
to the mind. And we have hastened to put physical 
training and some formal manual training into our 
schools. We are not so clear in our minds as to the 
value of the work to bring about such a condition. 
Those people who labor most with the hands are the 
least educated in the ordinary sense of the term and 
we associate a lack of intelligence and culture with 
physical labor. 

“‘A good education,” says Plato, “is that which 
gives to the body and to the soul all the beauty and 
all the perfection of which they are capable.” 

Such an education demands among other things: 

First, a strong, healthy body. 

Second, a body trained to do the will of the mind, 
and a mind made alert thru physical experience. 

These two points have found expression in the 
statement that a young child should be first a perfect 
animal. 

Third, the right attitude toward life and toward 
people. 

The first two may come thru play and thru artifi- 
cial exercises, but the third and most important 
one, never. 

In fact, if we will but look away from our schools 
with their artificial conditions for a little while, we 
may see how God has been educating men thru the 
ages. If our eyes are open we shall soon see that 
very young children play, but very soon they com- 
mence to work. 

The strong physique is the rule only among 
those people who do regularly hard, physical labor. 
And the same may be said regarding the sound mind. 
The judgment of a man so trained is worth much 
more than that of the mere man of books. 

These facts are so fully borne out in modern 
psychology that I do not need to dwell upon them. 
But the third point does not yet seem to have received 
such general acceptance. Must one indeed labor 
with his hands in order to have and to keep the right 
attitude toward life? I certainly believe so. Em- 
erson says: 

“T hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning to 
be said of the dignity and necessity of labor to every 
citizen. There is virtue yet in the hoe and the 
spade for learned as well as for unlearned hands. 
And labor is everywhere welcome; always we are 
invited to work. 

“But the doctrine of the farm is merely this, that 
every man ought to stand in primary relation with 
the work of the world, ought to do it himself,—and 
for this reason, that labor is God’s education; that 
he only is a sincere learner, he only can become a 
master, who learns the secrets of labor, and who by 
real cunning extorts from Nature its scepter.” 

It is well to remember that most people spend 
most of their time in getting a living, but in getting 
a living they get all things,—patience, perseverance, 
sympathy for others, and an understanding of the 
needs of society. 

From getting a living for one’s self one grows into 
getting a living for one’s family and thru the proper 
care of his family he comes into proper relations with 
Church and State. ' 

And you will remember that Goethe in his picture , 
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of a pedagogic Utopia makes everybody work with 
his hands. One set of students forms a community 
for mining, another for the rearing of horses, and 
the basis of all their study is the real labor connected 
with that branch of education with which they are 
engaged. 

If we can agree that education demands; 

First, a strong, healthy body; 

Second, a body trained to do the will of the mind 
and a mind made alert thru physical experience; and 

Third; the right attitude toward life and toward 
people, then we do well to test our schools along 
these three lines: 

Does the ordinary public school 

1. Build up or tear down the physique of the 
child? 

2. Train his body to obey his mind and develop 
in him sound judgment regarding the every-day 
affairs of life? 

3. Build up a right attitude toward life and 
people? 

We answer these questions in our minds as fast 
as they are stated. Our schools are training away 
from those things which industrial training is 
supposed to give. 

See yonder high school boy. His coat is of the 
latest cut; his collar is white and lustrous. His 
mother scrubs to keep him so. Ask him to sweep 
up the dirt which he and his fellow students have 
made and hear him answer; “‘Do you take me for 
the janitor?” 

Or see this sweet girl of sixteen who is proud to 
declare that her mother will not let her spoil her 
hands in dish water. 

It is easy to prove that the home is as responsible 
as the school. Both the modern home and the 
modern school seem to be conspiring to educate our 
children without physical labor and away from 
thought of physical labor. But we are here parti- 
cularly concerned with the responsibility of the 
schools in the matter. 

In the report on industrial and technical education 
which is deservedly receiving so much attention; 
Mr. Martin has shown very clearly several things in 
connection with education as it used to be in New 
England. 

First, there were two systems—the liberal, in 
school; the vocational or apprentice, out of school. 

Second, these systems supplemented each other. 

Third, the apprentice system has disappeared, 
and to use the words of the report: 

“In place of two systems of training, balancing 
each other and mutually co-operative, there came 
to be but one, absorbing all the time and thought 
and interest of the children and youth,—a system 
of education isolated and one-sided. 

““Well-to-do people are everywhere lamenting that 
there is nothing for their children to do. The chil- 
dren are always receiving and never giving. Food, 
clothing, shelter, education, amusement,—all come 
to them as freely as the air and the sunshine. 

“The effects of these changes repeatedly brought to 
the attention of the Commission are not most serious 
where we might naturally expect in a lack of manual 
efficiency, tho that is marked, but on the intellectual 
and moral side. There is a one-sided sense of values, 
a one-sided view of life, and a wrong attitude toward 
labor. Not having any share in productive labor, 
and being out of touch with it, the youth have no 
standards by which to measure time or possessions 
or pleasures in terms of cost. Many persons believe 
that about this point center some of the gravest of 
present-day social problems.” 

You have, I believe, already discussed the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. I would like simply 
to call attention to the fact that if these recom- 
mendations are really carried out, we must find some 
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way for giving the children physical labor which is 
real, productive, and which meets a recognized need 
of the school or the community. 

Shall the school recognize this industrial work 
without which no human being can be educated? 
Shall it encourage and foster this as an integral and 
necessary part of all true education? Or shall it 
go on disregarding this and throwing all of the weight 
of its influence against it? 

If now we are fully convinced that some form or 
forms of industrial education are necessary in the 
proper education of every child, we would seem to 
be ready to turn to the second part of our paper and 
discuss the school garden as one appropriate instru- 
ment of such education. 

The child is born into a world of mystery. The 
business of education is to help him to understand 
his environment; to be able to adapt himself to it 
and to adapt it to his own needs. The environment 
acts upon the child and the child reacts upon the 
environment. 

Every normal child feels in the spring, the time of 
the making of gardens, indefinite longings; nature, 
animate and inanimate, woos him; the woods call 
to him; the birds sing for him; even the breezes be- 
witch him. 

He longs for the free wild life of field and woods. 
The school garden is the best means yet offered for 
satisfying this natural longing of the child. Not 
only so, but it is the civilized way of answering to 
this call. It is the way in which the majority of 
men living outside of cities are responding to it. It 
is the way in which every man and woman in the 
world would do well to respond to it. It takes the 
wild longings and instead of repressing, turns them 
to advantage in making life more comfortable, more 
understandable and more beautiful. 

To get the matter more definite in our minds, let 
us picture to ourselves an ordinary boy with his 
garden. I am thinking of a school garden in the 
home of the garden—in the country, or in a village 
with the country all about. A city garden has its 
value but it is away from its natural environment 
and must be artificial and like all things artificial it 
must give many wrong impressions. 

Our boy is in the fourth grade and so about nine 
years of age. He is given a plot of ground 16 by 7 
feet, in which he may plant vegetables. He has a 
choice between several kinds of vegetables. In. 
another plot 8 by 4 feet he may plant flowers. He 
is also interested in class plots containing straw- 
berries and experimental beds devoted to cereals, 
peanuts, and other vegetables in which the class in 
geography may become interested. He is pretty 
certain to have a garden at home which is wholly or 
or in large part of his own planning. 

Now how does the pedagogy come into such 
work? In laying out the garden and planning it, 
the child is dealing with real things and real condi- 
tions and so we have the best kind of objective work. 
Every step is here based on sense perception, and 
sense perception, you will remember, was one of the 
most important of the contributions of Pestalozzi to 
modern pedagogy. The work is done by children 
themselves, hence we have self-activity There is 
some chance for choice and personal initiative and 
so the creative self-activity comes in. Self-activity 
and creative self-activity are the magic words which 
Froebel gave us. 

As the work goes on with planting, weeding, 
watering, fighting insect enemies, and welcoming the 
birds and toads, the above pedagogical principles 
are continually being applied. The work is objec- 
tive, the child is active, imitative, and in some degree, 
creative. 

Not only so, but the child sees there, various ob- 
jects in their natural relations to each other and to 
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himself. He sees the relation of the plant to the 
soil; the sunshine, the rain; of plant to animal life; 
and of plant and animal life to men. He not only 
sees these relations but he feels them—they become 
a very part of him. He thus gets real knowledge of 
real things in a real way. Such knowledge is power; 
power to do; power to understand, a basis for good 
apperception. The modern doctrines of interest 
and of apperception are certainly in and thru such 
work. The child; because of such work, will be the 
better able to understand plant life in all parts of 
the world; past; present, and future. If he sells a 
portion of his products, as he should be allowed to 
do, he will get glimpses of the dependence of man 
upon the product of the earth and of the importance 
of the work of the farmer. If a part of his products 
are used in his own home he will understand some- 
thing of the joy which comes from productive labor 
well done. If our boy is again given garden work in 
the upper grades considerable work may be done 
toward developing what Mr. Martin has called 
‘industrial intelligence” and he will be the better 
able to meet the modern industrial and social 
demands. 

We have noted how the garden work comes as a 
response to the natural demand of the child and how 
many of the pedagogical principles of our great 
educational leaders are at once suggested when we 
consider such work. Let us now reverse the process 
and starting with the great doctrines of modern 
pedagogy test this kind of work by them. 

Modern pedagogy can; I believe; be fairly well 
compassed in five statements: 


1. The doctrine of sense perception. 

2. The doctrine of relations. 

3. The doctrine of apperception. 

4. The doctrine of interest. 

5. The doctrine of habit formation. 

We are coming to see that these doctrines cannot 
in practice be separated, but must merge into each 
other. In other words, sense perception is not 
normally developed when the senses are exercised 
upon a potato bought at a city market and brought 
into the school-room regardless of the doctrines of 
relations; of interest; and of all the others. 

But if a potato is planted and watched and tended 
thruout its cycle of plant life, and if the product is 
used for food; then Fe sense perception is developed 
upon something seen in its natural relations to earth, 
air, sun, and water; and to the needs of man; certain 
interests are being built up; a basis for right apper- 
ception is being established and right habits are 
being founded. 

All these doctrines of modern pedagogy merge 
together then into one; viz.; education—living; and 
living means the gradual unfolding of the soul thru 
reaction upon environment; physical; industrial; and 
social. The school garden gives many opportunities 
for such unfolding. 

In fact this conception of education is gaining 
ground thru just such industrial work as the school 
garden affords. Just as in psychology the old 
doctrine of the mind as made up of separate faculties 
has given way to the conception of the mind as a 
unity; so in pedagogy the attempt to train the child 
physically at one time and mentally at another and 
then to subdivide the mental and train him on the 
sensory side at one time, on the apperceptive side at 
another, and on the interest side at another is giving 
place to the pedagogy which puts the whole boy at 
school at once. A live boy in a live school. And I 
know of no form of work which has thus far been 
introduced into our schools that is helping so much 
as is the school garden toward the development of 
this latest and best thought in pedagogy. Certainly 
then the school garden is an instrument of sound 
education. 
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In closing; let us review briefly the points which 
we have considered. 

1. There is a growing demand for industrial 
education in our public schools. 

Many educational leaders who favor such a 
demand seem to think that slight modifications of 
our present curriculum ought to satisfy this demand. 

3. Others feel that the school is now expected to 
do the work in education formerly done by both the 
school and the apprenticeship system. 

4. That the fo ee is at present simply continu- 
ing its former line of work and is therefore ‘‘ isolated 
and one-sided.” 

5. That education can be rounded out only by 
the introduction of industrial work thruout the 
grades. 

6. That this industrial education must be of 
such a character as to (a) strengthen the body, (b) 
train the mind to co-operate with.the body, and (c) 
give a right attitude toward life and society. 

7. That the industrial work must therefore con- 
sist of real physical labor which is productive, which 
is needed and for which the child shall receive directly 

eor indirectly some adequate compensation. 

8. We have considered the school garden as a 
form of industrial education which may be so used 
as to meet the above mentioned requirements. 

9. We have seen how this form is a response to 
the nature of the child. 

10. How it lends itself to the exemplification of 
the most important teachings of modern pedagogy. 

11. And how finally, it is forcing us to see that all 
attempts to educate the child in accordance with 
separate or isolated principles are artificial and so 
doomed to failure. 

12. That education is an organic whole; a growth; 
a life, an unfolding; a continuous progression of 
readjustments of the soul to the ever-changing 
physical and social environment. 

It ought to be noted that if school gardening is to 
accomplish what has been suggested, several things 
must be true; viz.: 

It must be work and not play. It must be to the 
child; in some degree, what the farm is to the farmer. 
It must be planned and conducted with the idea that 
it is to yield a fair return for the labor which is put 
into it and that the child who does the work is to 
reap the reward of his labors. 

We ought to remind ourselves in closing that such 
school garden work as I have in mind will make the 
child industrious, thoughtful, and sympathetic. It 
will cultivate simple tastes and will help him toward 
the appreciation of such sentiments as we find ex- 
pressed by Hawthorne,—‘‘In chaste and warm 
affections; humble wishes; and honest toil for some 
useful end, there is health for the mind, and quiet for 
the heart; the prospect of a happy life; and the fairest 
hope of heaven.” 





That tired feeling is a burden you reed not carry. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will rid you of it and renew your courage. 
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A Study of the School Principal. 


By Supt. CLARENCE E. CARROLL, Rochester, N. Y, 


[Abstract of paper*before American Institute of 
’  Instruction.] 


In the first stage of the development of the school 
principal he was the only teacher. He was respon- 
sible for the discipline and the courses of study. 
Discipline always implied coercion. The courses of 
study for all except the beginners reminds one of the 
underground cable that formerly dragged the street 
cars over a given length of track inagreat city. This 
course of study hooked up the pupil at the beginning 
of the book at the beginning of each term and the 
class always went thru the book in ten weeks. Each 
subject was as isolated from every other as were the 
school and schoolmaster from the community. 

The second phase of the history of the school 
principal was marked by a tremendous decrease of 
authority. With the appearance of the superinten- 
dent, to the principal was assigned the children of a 
section or fragment of a community, and these 
might be in primary, intermediate, and grammar 
grades. ‘The number of pupils in a room, the assign” 
ment of teachers, the course of study must all be 
approved. 

At grade institutes, the methods of study and 
instruction are minutely considered, suggestive 
lessons are given and pedagogical courses laid out 
for the principal and his (not his) teachers. 

Special teachers, from two to six in number, 
teach new subjects that the principal is supposed to 
know very little about. Long ago, some States and 
cities decreed that neither the principal nor teacher 
should strike a blow. The pupil must be self- 
directive as he is self-active. Discipline is a result 
of interest and voluntary attention. The school is 
a smooth-running, frictionless machine that calls for 
no coercion, or if will power is to be exercised in 
directing the will of the pupil, it is furnished by the 
teacher. An up-to-date teacher never refers a case 
to a principal. Or if once in a great while an incor- 
rigible or a truant appears, the principal can only 
appeal to the parent. If this fails, the principal, 
the teacher, the parent, and child, together, must 
meet at the office of the superintendent and the 
discipline consists of a friendly and heart-to-heart 
talk among all present. Mutual promises are made 
by the offender and his parents that the school shall 
be relieved of the nuisance and this promise is gener- 
ally kept. 

Undoubtedly the parent sometimes employs old- 
fashioned methods of punishment at home, after the 
interview, but the principal never, or, if he does, it 
must be after one sunset, in the presence of two 
witnesses, and must be followed immediately by a 
written description of the method and quantity of 
chastisement, and is often preceded by permission 
obtained from the parent and the superintendent. 
No wonder a principal prefers not to punish under 
such conditions. Unless one can warm up to the 
occasion by due admonition and by taking a boy by 
the collar and dancing him to the basement, and by 
giving the deserved chastisement at once, there is 
no satisfaction in the experience at all. It is usually 
no exaggeration to say that it is often very difficult 
indeed for a parent or superintendent to persuade a 
principal to administer corporal punishment. 

In this possible complete loss of original authority 
and apparent importance, there was a chance for the 
principal to become a mere figurehead. Pupils, 
teachers, and parents knew all about the great 
change which sometimes all came about within a 
year. The principal conformed, perhaps, but you 
could hardly expect him to do more. It takes years 
for a man to become really enthusiastic in assisting 
in such a revolution in his own case. He might 
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resign perhaps or he might secretly remain disloyal, 
or he might under pressure become pliant, uncertain, 
and lose his manhood. He often and often has be- 
come a nonentity, a shade seen only now and then 
by the children, and referred to in pity or contempt 
by those who formerly admired him. This is no 
exaggeration, either, and logically it began to appear 
that the principal was no longer a necessity. Of 
course, some one in authority must appear, occa- 
sionally, and so a district principal was in charge of 
several buildings. 

At the present moment there is little public dis- 
cussion of the school principal. The district system 
appears to hold its own, largely for financial reasons, 
but meanwhile an entirely new type of school prin- 
cipal is coming insight. This principal is shorn of his 
ancient authority but he is everywhere an original 
force. He is both an executive and a leader. He 
is responsible for carrying into effect the ideas of 
other people, and yet is a power in the school and in 
the community. A brief description of his activities 
— a good picture of the present-day school 
itself. 

The modern school of the first order has an attrac- 
tive exterior. A man, a woman, a home, or a school, 
equally, has personality. Little touches here and 
there set off the individual and give him a rating. 
There is an indefinable something about the exterior 
of an attractive home that establishes its individual- 
ity, and that distinguishes it from all other homes. 
The school-house is no exception, and a live school 
principal is as sensitive about his school building as 
about his place of abode. He is as particular about 
his school lawn as about his shoes or his necktie. 
They are all parts of himself. Not only he and his 
boys wheel loam to grade and scd to turf the school 
yard, but teachers and children all share in planting 
vines, trees, flowers, and vegetable gardens, which 
they guard with the most jealous care. No sign is 
needed to keep children or neighbors or strangers off 
the grass. Flowers bloom and fade and are never 
disturbed, for the entire neighborhood seems to have 
a joint interest in the school garden. I have seen in 
a great city acres of flowers and vegetables under 
cultivation, streets for half a mile lined with flowers 
and set with young trees by school children, all as 
safe from injury as if they were within an English 
hedge. In the midst of this bower, once a spot so 
barren and desolate as to be repulsive and to invite 
abuse, we see the principal once so fierce and arbi- 
trary, now in sweet companionship with children. 
Let it be said that this picture is due wholly to the 
initiative of the principal and that his leadership 
alone can bring such a transformation to pass. 

The leadership of a wide-awake principal is just 
as evident within as without the school building. 
At least a few pictures and some statuary are seen 
about in the halls and in the school-rooms. The 
manual training classes and the sewing classes have 
contributed some things of beauty in which they 
have common interest and common ownership. 
There is good housekeeping, and the children co- 
operate with the janitor in keeping the house clean 
and wholesome within and without. All this is 
incidental, but it is coming to be a most vital part 
of good education, and the principal who fails to 
comprehend its value and necessity is fast asleep 
and only a survival of doubtful value. 

The principal should make himself felt in connec- 
tion with the course of study and methods of in- 
struction. Geography, history, literature, nature 
study, and spelling, offer wide choices. Only types 
of these studies can be undertaken and the selection 
of these types must be made intelligently. The prin- 
cipal must be familiar with and responsible for every 
set of choices of every teacher, at least twice each 
year. The principal should follow constantly the 
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work of each special teacher in music, drawing, physi- 
cal training, and manual training, and pronounce upon 
its success, and that is not saying that he should be 
a specialist in any one of these. He should know 
the strength and weakness of every individual 
teacher, ready to criticize and to encourage—by 
every teacher recognized as a friend and helper in 
the best sense of the word. 

The principal of this model establishment becomes 
a center of influence in the community. Once or 
twice every year the parents are present in large 
numbers to see the work of their children and to 
co-operate in raising funds to decorate the school 
building. They form parents’ organizations to 
promote community education generally. 

In such an atmosphere the old-time so-called 
school discipline has practically disappeared. The 
new and more human subjects of the curriculum call 
7 * tale and as a rule, pupils love to go to 
school. 

Discipline is now mostly merely directive and not 
corrective. The principal effaces himself and is 
only one of several factors in discipline. If a case 
calling for discipline does appear, he is one of five 
persons who form a court in the presence of which 
the offender sits for judgment or reprimand. 

Character, community, country, are other worthy 
themes that call for attention and constant oversight 
in the making and training of American citizens in the 
public schools. Any one or all of these may well 
awaken the enthusiasm of any workers in the educa- 
tional field. Any man who can give proper form 
and movement to this organism that we call a public 


school may become the greatest character builder 


of the age. The very foundations of the nation are 
at stake. The public school alone can reach the 
child and the home of the foreigner, who is often in 
the majority in our cities. The ministry of the 
public school teacher is welcome in the alien home 
and often no other civilizing force can cross that 
threshold. The old-time principal would be as 
helpless to reform and reconstruct this household 
as a burly policeman. 

The standard modern school principal approaches 
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and gerne a new ideal. He is a Joshua, a 
veritable evolution quickly accomplished to meet 
the need of the hour, to my mind indispensable to 
the full success of our school system:and to our 
civilization. No private school, no set of unguided 
and uninspired teachers could ever reach into the 
community,. whether rich or poor, and shape and 
adapt to present needs these diverse elements in the 
community. The type is well established and may 
be studied and advertised and identified, and 
recognized as different from all its contemporaries 
and predecessors, and we must give him place and 
honor and full responsibility. 

What shall we say as to the relations existing 
between the superintendent and principal? 

First, the superintendent is responsible for the 


existence of the at ideal toward which the 
rk. 


— shall wo This ideal is always near at 
and. Here and there in every community is at 
least one principal whose work embodies all that is 
best and most inspiring, all that I have suggested, 
who is near to the ideal. This type may be em- 
phasized and a premium put upon it. The rest 
depends upon the vision and conviction and carrying 
power of the superintendent himself. 

Second, there should be a good understanding 
between the superintendent and the principal. 
The superintendent should insure freedom to both 
principal and teachers. He should be ready to offer 
encouragement and suggestion, and cultivate faith- 
fully the closest possible professional and if possible 
social relation. The superintendent’s leadership 
must be firm and strong, but he is not much in sight; 
he provides good conditions, but he trusts his asso- 
ciates; he holds them to strict account and is in 
closest touch with all their movements, but they 
have his confidence; they frequently call him into 
= councils, but they stand alone on the fighting 
ine. 

His work is plain before him, no other can do the 
great task assigned him, and it remains for us to 
prepare the way and to give him room. Our rela- 
tions with him are merely incidental, natural, 
logical, a result and not a cause. 





Industrial Education in Europe. 


[From the Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education.] 


England. 


In 1889 an act was passed in Great Britain, called 
the ‘‘Technical Instruction Act,” which permitted 
local authorities to levy a tax of a ‘‘penny in the 
pound” for technical education in England. In 
addition, the local authorities receive considerable 
revenue from what is known as the residue grant, 
or the customs and excise grant. The grant for the 
city of Manchester amounted to about £12,000 per 
annum, and by further legislation in 1903 it was 
made an absolute annual grant from the national 
exchequer to all those local bodies forever for tech- 
nical and industrial training. It is no longer optional; 
they are bound to give it to technical and industrial 
training. London, however, receives more funds 
for technical education from the guilds and old 
charities than do other parts of England. 

Over forty so-called technical institutions and 
polytechnics of considerable size are now flourishing 
and steadily growing in England and Scotland, 
while there are many smaller ones, new institutions 
being started yearly. 


Character and Extent. 


It is not sought to teach the practice of any trade 
or industry, but rather to supplement such practice 
with instruction in the art or science of principles 


applicable to specific industries, among which may 
be mentioned wood carving, engraving, inlaying, 
metal chasing, enameling, china painting, embroid- 
ering, artificial flower-making. Other subjects in the 
technical schools are physics, engineering,—steam 
and electrical,—building trades, metal trades, chem- 
istry, textile engineering, manual training, commer- 
cial training, etc. There are also maintained in- 
struction classes for women in cookery, dress cutting 
and making, and other domestic branches. Nearly 
every institution maintains day and evening sessions. 


Fees. 


The fees charged for tuition are very reasonable, 
depending in many cases upon the circumstances of 
the student. In the evening classes, for instance, 
many schools regulated their fees to correspond with 
the amount of money earned by the students at 
their work during the day. 


Qualifications of Teachers. 


Teachers of the workshop classes are found to 
require three qualifications: first, practical familiarity 
with the work taught, such as best can be acquired 
by holding a. position as foreman in some first-class 
establishment; second, a knowledge of most of the 
scientific and art principles applicable to the work 
taught, and such as can be acquired in the best tech- 
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nical institutes; third, natural ability as teachers. 
In many cases it has. been found very difficult to. 
combine these qualities, but it is becoming less so 
with the age of the institutes. Some of the teachers 
in the evening classes continue to practice their trade 
by day. Where that is not done, special care must 
be exercised by the teacher to keep in touch with the 
latest progress of workshop practice. 


Qualifications of Students. 


While in general no specific examinations relative 
to the admission of students are insisted upon, ex- 
cept perhaps in the higher branches of technical 
education, yet the applicants must possess sufficient 
qualifications to enable them to successfully carry on 
the work of the schools. The minimum age at 
which a student may enter is, in most cases, fourteen 
years, altho there are one or two institutions which 
allow boys to enter at nine years of age. 

Obstacles. 


There are some obstacles necessarily met with in 
installing an innovation of this kind, such as the 
indifference of employers to the progress of technical 
education; but this indifference is being gradually 
overcome, many employers being greatly in favor 
of technical education, and striving to stimulate it 
by offering prizes for excellence in studies and paying 
in whole or in part the fees of their workmen at their 
trade. Employers, tho, are realizing more and more 
the importance of technical education, and prefer 
school-trained apprentices, paying such better wages 
than. they would receive were they not so trained. 
The most serious obstacle, however, is due to the 
poor general education of the English workman. 

Benefits. 


The student is benefited as man by securing a 
better education. Where trade union restrictions 
are strong, or where the apprenticeship system pre- 
vails, he may not earn full journeymen’s wages until 
twenty-one, no matter how competent he may be 
at an early age thru natural ability or work in the 
technical classes; but after twenty-one he may 
advance rapidly to high industrial position; and in 
the large number of industries where these restric- 
tions do not prevail, the student will find his financial 
position soon improved thru proficiency obtained 
in the technical classes. 

Aside from the improvement of the workman, two 
other benefits are widely noted. One is the greater 
appreciation by the purchasing public of the good 
quality of goods and of the artistic side of house 
furnishing,— medieval castings, ornamental brick- 
work, enameling, etc. The other advantage most 
widely noted is that of the trade itself. This may 
take the form of developing from the ranks of the 
workmen a superior class of foremen and of skilled 
workmen; or it may take the form of revealing and 
developing to untold usefulness the small minority, 
estimated by one distinguished principal as three per 
cent. of his pupils, who are naturally observant, and 
who, under the training of these technical instructors, 
are likely to become the great inventors and masters 
of industries. 

The greatest evidence of the value of these schools 
is their growing popularity, as shown by the number 
of pupils in attendance, and the disposition of the 
business interests in control of English city govern- 
ments to increase the expenditure for these insti- 
tutions. 

Attitude of Trade Unions. . 

When the schools were first established the atti- 
tude of. the trade unions was not friendly, in many 
instances the unions opposing their establishment. 
As time progressed and the real benefits of the insti- 
tution came to be fully realized, the unions withdrew 
their opposition, and at the present time they are 
very favorably impressed with the schools, and 
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assist the students by offering prizes and scholar- 
ships and in some cases paying the tuition fees. 


France. 


Formerly in France, the practice of the handicraft 
trades was regulated by the trade guilds. This sys- 
tem remained in vogue for several centuries, but 
because of abuses it was greatly restricted by royal 
order in 1776, and in 1791 the guilds were definitely 
abolished. : 

The first attempt to establish an industrial school 
in France was made by Duke de la Rochfoucauld. 
In 1799 it was declared a National school, and later 
was converted into a school for training foremen. 
It was followed by other government institutions of 
a similar character, but it was not until the last third 
of the nineteenth century that means were really 
provided for the technical training of ordinary 
workmen. 

There is at present an elaborate system of trade 
and technical schools founded and controlled by the 
Government, and others operated by private indi- 
viduals and municipal authorities. The Government 
has provided liberally for the maintenance of these 
schools, and to-day France possesses a remarkably 
complete system of trade and technical schools, 
operating under public auspices, for furnishing 
technical education in all grades, from the teaching 
of the simple operations of ordinary trades to the 
training of engineers for the most advanced scien- 
tific and technical work. 

The year 1878 may be considered as the starting 
point of the modern movement to establish a system 
of public trade and technical schools of a primary 
grade in France; and in December, 1880, a law was 
enacted providing for grafting technical instruction 
upon existing.primary schools, and they were main- 
tained by the departments and communes. One 
result of this law was the establishment by the 
Government of three national trade schools, which 
were intended to serve as models for others, and at 
a later date another school of the same character 
was opened. In 1892 a change in the organization 
and control of primary technical schools was made, 
and for the first time France had a system of primary 
trade and technical schools under Government con- 
trol, and to the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
was intrusted the provision for industrial education. 
The Ministries of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
and Public Works also, have jurisdiction over some 
of the schools. The Ministry of Commerce has 
supervision of all the State technical and trade 
schools proper, except those teaching mining and 
decorative or industrial art. 

Aside from the State schools, a large number of 
institutions, including municipal, communal, depart- 
mental, and private schools for purely trade and 
technical instruction, are subsidized by the Govern- 
ment and placed under the supervision of this de- 
partment. In addition, there are a number of trade 
schools, continuation schools, trade courses, etc., 
which are maintained by local governments, trade 
unions, employers’ associations, religious orders, 
societies, etc. For a number of years the municipal 
authorities of Paris have been very energetic in 
providing model institutions for trade and technical 
education, sparing no expense in the matter of build- 
ings, equipment, and teaching personnel; and, as a 
result, Paris has the most progressive schools in 
France for the primary grade of trade instruction. 

The number of institutions established by labor 
unions and employers’ associations is very large and 
rapidly increasing, the greater number being evening 
trade, technical and drawing schools. Most of them 
are what is known as continuation schools and courses; 
altho there are a few genuine trade schools among 
them. They are found all over France, but are 
naturally more numerous in Paris. Many are sub- 
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sidized by the State, department and municipality. 
There are also a number of important industrial 
schools founded by the various religious orders, 
particularly the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
and Salesian priests. An elaborate system of ad- 
ministration and inspection of the State and subsi- 
dized schools has been provided by law. 


Classification. 


Schools for advanced industrial education. Schools 
for decorative and industrial art. Practical schools 
of commerce and industry. National trade schools. 
Trade schools for several trades. Trade schools for 
single trades. General industrial schools. Trade 
and technical continuation schools and courses. 
Industrial drawing schools. 

Among the subjects taught are: blacksmithing, 
molding, carpentry, wood-turning, wagon-making, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, drawing, architecture, engraving, 
gun-making, embroidery, millinery, artificial flower 
making, dressmaking (for women), marine engineer- 
ing, printing, typesetting, tailoring, bookbinding, 
lithography, stenography, and typewriting (for 
girls), physics, chemistry, shoemaking, textile en- 
gineering, watchmaking, machinery, locksmithing, 
plumbing, etc. The courses run from two to four 
years, with day, evening, and Sunday sessions. 

Tuition. 

Tuition fees, in some cases including board and 
lodging, run from 2,800 franes ($540) a year for the 
high commercial school to as low as 5 frances. (97 
cents) in other schools for each course taken. In 
some institutions no charge is made for tuition; in 
others tuition is also free, but students are required 
to buy certain meals at the school (except those in 
indigent circumstances), for which a charge of 4 to 
11 cents is made. In many institutions a small 
deposit is required to defray cost of materials and 
supplies used, and as a guaranty against damage to 
school property. In many cases scholarships are 
given, and tuition fees for those not able to pay are 
remitted. In some instances a small entrance fee 
is charged. 

Qualifications of Students. 


Students must not be less than thirteen years of 
age, and, as a general rule, not over sixteen years of 
age, altho in some cases nineteen years is the limit. 
While all applicants are generally required to have a 
primary education, yet some institutions make it 
obligatory upon the candidate to pass a competitive 
examination for admission. 

Benefits. 


While trade and technical education is not intended 


to do away with apprenticeships, but to furnish a - 


supplementary aid in the application of theory to 
practice, yet graduates of these institutions find no 
difficulty in readily obtaining employment, and at a 
higher remuneration than those who have not a 
technical training; and in some cases the school 
training has been found to supersede, or at least 
materially reduce the time of apprenticeship. Em- 
ployers prefer school-trained men, and give them the 
preference whenever possible. 
Belgium. 

Belgium has recently established a fine system of 
technical training schools, over which the Govern- 
ment has supervision. Each year the Ministry of 
Industry and Labor receives from Parliament, as a 
subsidy, a sum to be distributed among the schools 
entitled to it. The Ministry has adopted the follow- 
ing general rules regarding assistance rendered: for 
schools of theoretical instruction only, as industrial 
schools, a subsidy equal to one-third the total ex- 
penses of the school is given, after deduction has been 
made of any rent paid and the sum realized from 
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tuition fees; for trade schools proper, combining both 
theory and practice, the subsidy is equal to two- 
fifths of the total expenses, after similar deductions 
have been made. The Government also pays half 
the expenses of equipment of the schools with the 
necessary appliances. Almost all the important 
schools are also subsidized by the provinces or com- 
munes in which they are situated, and certain sums 
are also received from individuals and industrial 
organizations. The Government, however, has taken 
no part in the formation of the schools, only exer- 
cising a supervision over them after they are estab- 
lished. A system of regular inspection by a corps 
of expert inspectors, attached to the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Labor, is maintained by the Government 
over the subsidized schools. Schools may be estab- 
lished by communes, by private individuals, or in 
some cases by the provinces; and all have the priv- 
ilege of receiving subsidies, if they meet the require- 
ments imposed by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labor. 
Classification. , 

Institutions for Females.—Trade schools, including: 
(a) trade schools proper; (b) ‘trade and housekeeping 
schools; (c) housekeeping and trade schools. House- 
keeping schools and housekeeping classes. Trade 
courses. Apprentice shops. 

Institutions for Males—Industrial schools. Trade 
schools. Superior trade and technical schools. 
Saint Luke trade schools. Apprenticeship shops: 
(a) for stonecutting; (b) for weaving. Trade courses. 

While these institutions differ essentially in char- 
acter, there is not one that does not keep strictly in 
view the idea of preparing students to be able to earn 
their living by working in the particular branches of 
industry taught. 

Great importance is attached to drawing in all 
trade and industrial schools, and even in the trade 
schools for females drawing forms one of the principal 
branches of instruction. This drawing is given for 
a practical end, and is given with reference to its use 
in particular trades or industries. 

As a means of developing the highest efforts of 
the students, nearly every trade or industrial school 
has a small museum in which is placed its best works; 
and a public exposition of the work at the end of the 
year is a feature in most schools, especially in the 
trade schools. 

Character of Instruction. 

Trade Schools for Females—The trade schools 
roper are those having the most complete program, 
both in theoretical and practical work, the sole ob- 
ject being to teach the trades open to girls, at the 
same time carrying forward the ordinary school 
education begun in the primary schools. These 
schools have a general course which is obligatory for 
all pupils. This generally includes such branches as 
French and Flemish, arithmetic, history, geography, 
hygiene, domestic economy, etc. The trades taught 
are necessarily limited in number. They include 
dressmaking and cutting, millinery, artificial flower- 
making, industrial drawing and ornamentation, 
painting (on glass, china, textiles, etc.), linen work 
(lingerie), embroidery, etc. Usually the general 
recitations are heard in the forenoon, and the prac- 
tical part of the trade teaching is done in the after- 
noon. In these schools housekeeping is not taught 
except incidentally, and there is no effort to prepare 

the student for earning her living by housework. 

The trade and housekeeping schools have a less 
extended course, both in theoretical and practical 
work, than do the trade schools proper, but con- 
siderably more time is given to instruction in house- 
keeping. This work includes mending, washing, 
ironing, cooking, etc. Instruction is given in the 
morning and afternoon, as in the trade schools 
proper. 
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Housekeeping Schools and Housekeeping Classes.— 
These schools are intended for girls of the laboring 
classes, and, while primarily designed to fit girls for 
the proper care of their own homes, the effect of the 
instruction received is to prepare them for entering 
domestic service. They: probably constitute the 
most interesting class of scholastic institutions in 
Belgium, and, while they are interesting as educa- 
tional institutions, they are much more so as social 
institutions. 

The schools are open from four to six days a week, 
two sessions, each of two and one-half to three hours, 
being held each day. In the housekeeping classes 
there must be at least two sessions a week, each of 
two and one-half to three hours. In those schools 
open every day, the complete instruction may be 
given in one year; in those open but four days a week, 
two years; and in the housekeeping classes, two 
years. 

Industrial Schools —By the term industrial school 
as used in Belgium, is meant a continuation school, 
in which is taught a number of scientific or technical 
subjects relating to industrial work. There are no 
manual exercises, such as are practiced in trade 
schools, the instruction being of a purely theoretical 
nature.. These schools constitute the largest and 
most important class of institutions that exist in 
Belgium for the technical training of young men, 
and their object is to give the workman scientific 
instruction which he cannot acquire in the shops, 
and to enlarge his understanding by imparting to 
him a knowledge of the general laws which govern 
the transformation of matter, in order that he may 
gradually relinquish routine work, and provide him- 
self with the means of increasing the economic value 
of his labor. 

These schools are especially adapted to the needs 
of those already engaged in trades or industrial work, 
the instruction being given outside of working hours. 
They do not intend to teach the practical part of 
particular work or trades to young men as do the 
trade schools; and, altho their programs are so 
arranged that boys may prepare themselves to enter 
particular trades, with a good knowledge of the 
theory involved, these schools appeal more par- 
ticularly to those already employed. 

Trade Schools for Males——In these schools, as 
their name implies, the object is to teach the prac- 
tical work of the trades, as well as the necessary 
amount of theory. Hence the instruction includes 
manual exercises; in other words, apprenticeship in 
trades. In this respect they differ greatly from the 
industrial schools, in which, it is seen, the scheme of 
instruction does not include manual exercises. 

These schools owe their origin to the pressing need 
of skilled all-round workmen in many of the trades. 
The tendency in the private establishments was too 
much towards specialization to allow workmen the 
opportunity of learning more than certain branches 
of particular trades; and, moreover, it involved a loss 
of wages when a workman was transferred, volun- 
tarily or unvoluntarily, from one branch where he 
had gained efficiency to another in which he was 
deficient, or of which he was totally ignorant. 

These schools do not undertake to teach such a 
diversity of subjects as do the industrial schools. 
Trade schools are sometimes founded for the purpose 
of teaching the theory and art of a single trade, as 
for instance, the tailoring schools. 

With regard to the hours of study, there are two 
distinct classes of trade schools. In one class the 
school apprenticeship is intended to supplant en- 
tirely that of the shops. In such schools the appren- 
tices work all day, with intermissions for lessons in 
theory. In the other class of schools the instruction 
is given at night, either every day or on certain days 
of the week, one school having a Sunday session and 
two night sessions during the week. The duration 
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of studies varies in the different trade schools, rang- 
ing from two to five years. 
Tuition. 

Each school follows its own desires regarding pay- 
ments required of students. In some instruction is 
gratuitous, in others a small entrance fee is required, 
while in still others a regular tuition fee is charged. 
With few exceptions, however, the payments required 
of students are very small, and are within the means 
of the laboring classes, from whom the students 
mainly come. In some of the schools for girls, tuition 
ranges from 8 frances ($1.54) per quarter to 100 francs 
($19.30) per year. In some institutions tuition is 
free to. residents, non-residents, however, being re- 
quired to pay. In other schools for males the fees 
run from 10 franes ($1.93) to 250 franes ($48.25) a 
year for regular students; while specials pay double 
rates, and foreigners in some instances pay as high 
as 1,000 franes ($193). 

Qualifications of Students. 

Students must be at least twelve years of age, and 
possess an elementary education, some schools in- 
sisting upon an entrance examination. If over 
twenty years of age, the candidate must prove that 
the military laws have been complied with. 

Benefits. 

The consensus of opinion among employers is that 
graduates of trade schools are preferred, as being 
better qualified to do the work required. From the 
statements of employers themselves it is seen that 
trade school instruction has proved very beneficial, 
enabling the graduates to more readily obtain 
employment at better wages, and materially en- 
hancing their prospects for advancement. It also 
shortens the time necessary to be spent in appren- 
ticeships. 

Attitude of Labor Unions. 

Labor unions seem to be in favor of trade-school 
instruction, and encourage a desire for wider know]l- 
edge and better conditions on the part of apprentices. 


EPID 
Outdoor Life. 
WiLL Not OFFSET THE ILL EFFECTS OF COFFEE 
WHEN ONE CANNOT DIGEST IT. 

A farmer says: 

“It was not from liquor or tobacco that for ten 
years or more I suffered from dyspepsia and stomach 
trouble, they were caused by the use of coffee, until 
I got so bad I had to give up coffee entirely and 
almost give up eating. There were times when I 
could eat only boiled milk and bread and when I 
went to the field to work I had to take some bread 
and butter along to give me strength. 

“‘T doctored with doctors and took almost every- 
thing I could get for my stomach in the way of 
medicine but if I got any better it only lasted a 
little while until I was almost a walking skeleton. 

“One day I read an ad for Postum and told my 
wife I would try it, and as to the following facts I 
will make affidavit before any judge: 

“TI quit coffee entirely and used Postum in its 
place. I have regained my health entirely and can 
eat anything that is cooked to eat. I have increased 
in weight until now I weigh more than I ever did; 
I have not taken any medicine for my stomach since 
I began using Postum. Why, I believe Postum 
will almost digest an iron wedge. 

“My family would stick to coffee at first but they 
saw the effects it had on me and when they were 
feeling bad they began to use Postum, one at a time, 
until now we all use Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee proves 
the truth, an easy and pleasant way. ‘‘There’s a 
reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Cleveland has under consideration a 
merit system for the teachers of the 
city. 


Atlanta, Ga., has been asked to issue 
bonds for school purposes. The annual 
appropriation does not. even suffice to 
keep the school buildings in repair. It is 
claimed that 2,000 children are kept out 
of school because of lack of proper 
facilities to take care of them. The 
annual increase is about 700 pupils. 


Mr. H. D. Hemenway has resigned his 
position as Director of the School of Hor- 
ticulture, at Hartford, Conn. He is con- 
ducting a school farm at Westchester, 
Conn., during the summer months. He 
has done a most splendid work in his 
Specialty. 


The Groszmann School for Nervous 
and Atypical Children, at ‘‘ Watchung 
Crest,’’ Plainfield, N. J., is doing excel- 
lent work. On June 16th was held an 
exhibition of the work of the pupils. Dr. 
Groszmann is by training, experience, and 
personality especially well fitted for this 
great work. 


Supt. J. G. Stinson, of Marshall, Tenn., 





MATCHING THE Eyss, Harr, AND COMPLEXION. 
Dressmaking Class of Miss Susa Whedon. - (See page 59.) 


that all of the school districts are out of public schools,” said Superintendent 
debt. Carrington, ‘‘nearly all of which were 


7 destroyed by the terrible earthquake. 
Mr. L. S. Heeter, superintendent of There is little doubt that, when the appeal 





reports that the school term in his county primary schools in Minneapolis, has been 
has been increased one month, that the mentioned for the superintendency of 
teachers’ salaries have been raised and the St. Paul schools. 
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PENT 


TEACHING OFFICE PRACTICE. 


Picture posed by Mr. George Hinds. 





William H. Griffith, M. D., of London, 

ngland, says: I consider antikamnia 
tablets the best treatment for women. 
The lady to whom I am giving them had 
never been free from pain at periods. 
She was always obliged to take to her bed 
the first day, but since taking the tablets 
she has been perfectly free from pain. I 
=— two tablets for a dose.—The 

ylus. 


(See page 58.) 


Missouri to San Francisco. 


State Supt. W. T. Carrington, of 
Missouri, is said to be considering a 
proposition to appeal to the school chil- 
dren of the State to contribute ten cents 
each for a fund to erect a schoo] building 
in San Francisco. 

‘‘San Francisco was well equipped with 


can be made directly thru the schools, 
the response will be so liberal that a 
splendid building will be erected, the gift 
of the schools of Missouri to the children 
of San Francisco.”’ 


Educate Farm Boys. 


In his annual message, Governor Ter- 
rill, of Georgia, gives more attention to 
schools, says the Savannah News, than to 
any other subject. He is particularly 
impressed with the necessity for educating 
along agricultural lines) He advises that 
an appropriation sufficient to erect agri- 
cultural college buildings at the State 
University be made. He points out that 
the prosperity of the State is largely due 
to agriculture, which, therefore, ought to 
be encouraged in every possible way. 
That he is right in this matter, there are 
few who will deny. 

In connection with the proposed agri- 
cultural college at the State University, 
he believes there ought to be an agricul- 
tural school established in each congres- 
sional district, and if it is thought not to 
be aavisable to have so many agricultural 


Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh is 
always debilitating and should never fail of 
attention. 

It is a discharge from the mucous mem- 
brane when kept in a state of inflammation 
by an impure, commonly scrofulous, con- 
‘dition of the blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures all forms of catarrh, radically and 
permanently —it removes the cause and 
overcomes all the effects. Get Hood’s. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., 





TEACHERS’ 
N CW 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
(Oo 8 Cer. Nero) 
BUFFALO, N.Y 





Kclloge’s Agcnicy ® 


31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four iast year; average, 
"Recommended by E Eastern col- 
Sen and Normal! Schools. 16th year. 
For quick work, cali, ‘phone or wire. 





JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
BUILDING :: CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. 


Vacancies occur right along through the 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. 


ear. 
Write for circular and biank to-day 





B. F. CLARK 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 


156 FIFTH AVE 


BOISE, IDAHO 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Send for circulars 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. 
Chieago, 203 Michigan Boulevard 


Minneapolis, 414 Onauey Bldg. 
Denver, 401 © 
Spokane, 313 Rookery B ock 


ooper Bld 


4 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 140 Williams Ave 


San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 5% Stimson Block 





AN AGENCY 
THAT 
RECOMMENDS 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





FISHER 


TEAGHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


ACENCY 


129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


permenant ne of any Western Agenc 
cmine i o early. We can help you. ‘Add 


in. Get in 
Manager. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


Many vacancies. for Gorter 


mber 
dress for 21st Year Book C. J. ALBERT, 





COLORADO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AGATE & MORGAN, Mars., Box 842, 
Trinidad, Colorado. Teachers wanted in 


Colorado and Territories at $65 te $125 per month. Register now. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in United States 





SCHERMERHOR 


3 East 14th St., New York 





Established 1855 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommend? college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publicand 


private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. 


M. O. PRATT, Manager. 





The New Jersey 
Coast Resorts 








are Summer Books 

, most mong A pote Reg Rene en 
e of 4c. in stamps for each book. 

a i See Se 

soaubed | Sc meaten ke Sete: 


SEY FOOTHILLS.” tive of 
b the Inland Resorts, with list of 
y farm houses. 36 pages, 45 illus- 


h trations, Send for them to 
the 


Cc. M. BURT, Gen, Pass. Agent, 
New Jersey Central 





143 Liberty St., New York City. 














A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


nasium epeomtee catalogue should be in 
the ds of all persons that contemplate buy- 
Gymnasium Paraphe' 
palding’s gymnasium apperatus is superiar 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. When 
you are buys £ gymnasium apparatus, place us 
onan eq basis of quality, and our prices wil 
vean inducement. Also, remember we 
nge comparison and will be glad to submit gam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of officiel 
athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


Chicopee ° ° ° 


schools supported at public expense, he 
thinks there ought to be at least three 
such schools, one in the northern part of 
the State, one in the central part and 
another in the southern part. There is 
now one in the northern part. 


A Foolish Charge. 


Monsignor Lynch of Utica was recently 
reported to have said in an address, that 
the public schools of New York State 
teach neither morals nor religion and that 
the State Normal schools teach bigotry 
and false morals. For these reasons it is 
unsafe for Catholic parents to send their 
children to public schools. 

Dr. William J. Milne, and other well- 
known ‘persons connected with educa- 
tional work in Albany say that conditions 
in their schools do not bear out Monsignor 
Lynch’s statement. Dr. Milne says that 
he knows of no bigotry having been 
taught in the Albany Normal College, of 
which he is president. Indeed some of 
the best instructors in the institution are 
Catholics. 

Bishop Thomas M. A. Burke, of Albany 
said: 

‘Monsignor Lynch may have had in 
mind local conditions, possibly, in his 
own section, when he referred to the State 
Normal schools teaching false standards 
of morality. I cannot say as to that, 
but I have never heard such criticism 
applied to the State Normal School in 
Albany. If every public school had a 
priest at the head of it, in the city of 
Albany to-day, they could not teach 
religion in the schools for the law forbids 
it. We Catholics. ask for appropriations 
of money from the State for our parochial 
schools, because we believe we are en- 
titled to it. There are 5,000 Catholic 
children attending the parochial schools 
and asylums in our city. The average 
cost per child for its education is $30. 
Multiply that by 5,000 and you have the 
sum of $150,000. Suppose all these chil- 
dren’ were to. be thrown upon the city to 
provide - schooling : accommodations for. 
It would necessitate the building of new 
school-houses, and the hiring ef new teach- 
ers and would entail a very great expense. 
We do not ask pay for teaching religion 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


sa8 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 











Complete ‘e Laboratory Outfits 





Mass.; Full Catslogue fasuiehe furnished on receipt ef 10 cents 
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Running Sores on Limbs. 


LirrLe Giru’s OBsTINATE CASE OF Ecze- 
ma—Moruer says: ‘‘Cuticura REM- 
EDIES A HOUSEHOLD STANDBY.” 


‘Last year, after having my little girl 
treated by a very prominent  poning 2 
for an obstinate case of eczema, I resorted 
to the Cuticura Remedies, and was so well 
pleased with the almost instantaneous 
relief afforded that we discarded the 

hysician’s prescription and relied entire- 
f on the Cuticura Soap, Cuticura Oint- 
ment, and Cuticura Pills. When we 
commenced with the Cuticura Remedies 
her feet and limbs were covered with run- 
ning sores. In about six weeks we had 
her completely well, and there has been 
no recurrence of the trouble. We find 
that the Cuticura Remedies are a valuable 
household standby, living as we do twelve 
miles from a doctor, and where it costs 
from twenty to twenty-five dollars to 
come up on the mountain. Mrs. Lizzie 
Vincent Thomas, Fairmount, Walden’s 
Ridge, Tenn., Oct. 13, 1905.” 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and NEW ENGLAND 


First-Ciass PASSENGER, Ex- 
PRESS AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


RATES ALWAYS the LOWEST 





BETWEEN f BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


—Direct Steamer— 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. 
Steamer every Week A most delightful trip 
Day all year round. of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
214 Washington Street, 


308 Cogent Street South Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS, @ PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
Phone, 6460 Main Phone, 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 E.R., NEW YORK. Phone, 800 Orchard 








A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


. OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream BEAUTIFIER 









ie 
on0% ZA Removes Tap, 
oS © 3 Pimples, Frec, 
2 2 One les, Moth 
fc = Patches, Rasb 
B22 and Skin dis 
ees / eases, and ev 
eo .g Z ery blemish on 
a Sa beauty, and de- 

249 fies detection. 





On its virtues it 
has stood the 
- test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm 
less we taSte it 
% to be sure it is 
” 90% ' properly made. 
\ 3 Accept no coun- 
> $3 SX < terfeit of simi- 
SS era SSS lar name. The 

i distinguished 
Dr. LL. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
‘As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all theskin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New ork. 

For sale by all Druggists and Faney Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other oe Ne Dealers. "Beware 
of Base Lmitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 

Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 

Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


een courses in Gymnastics, Catalogues sent on 
equest. . 





in our schools. Leaving that entirely out 
of the matter, and basing it on education- 
al instruction alone, we believe we are 
entitled to it.” 


The Political Science Quarterly 
for June. 

In the June Political Science Quarterly 
Mr. J. L. Warren Woodville of New 
Orleans throws new light upon the mo- 
tives which led to the constitutional 
amendment restricting negro suffrage. 
Mr. Woodville claims that to only a 
slight extent was the convention animated 
by a desire to eliminate the negro voter 
on account of his race; the better classes 
sought to eliminate the negro vote as a 
step toward the purification of State 
politics, and evidenced as great a desire 
to disfranchise the ignorant whites as the 
ignorant negroes. The latter part of the 
program was, however, thwarted by the 
professional politicians. Mr. S. Morley 
Wickett contributes in the same issue, an 
interesting account of the Canadian 
immigration into the United States. In 
an article on ‘‘Party Conditions in Eng- 
land,’’ Mr. Edward Porritt describes the 
conditions underlying the recent Liberal 
victory. Other leading articles are Ocean 
Freight Rates, by Dr. J. Russell Smith, 
and The Legal Position of the German 
Workman, by Mr. Harbutt Dawson. 
Mr. James A. LeRay, United States con- 
sul at Durango, Mexico, and formerly in 
the employ of the Philippine Govern- 
ment, contributes a masterly critique 
of recent books on the Philippines. 


A Blessing. 

Sancho Panza blessed the man who 
invented sleep. So do our leading societ 
belles bless the memory of the late Dr. 
F. Gouraud, who taught them how to be 
beautiful. Every one should do all in his 
power to supplement nature in adorning 
the person, and a fine complexion is not 
given to all; and just here art aids nature 
and all who use Dr. T. F. Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 
know its value, and how the skin that is 
freckled, tanned, pimpled, or moth 

atched can be made like the new born 

abe’s. To those who will use toilet 
preparations it is reeommended by physi- 
cians, as the board of health has declared 
{t free from all injurious properties, and, 
as it is on sale at all druggists, and fancy 
jtoods stores, it is an easy matter to give 
it a trial, and thus win the approbation 
of men, as well as the envy of ladies. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child 

_ . Wr w’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for ER ed b IONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR DREN WHILE TEETHING 

ITH PERFECT SUOCOESS. It Ww the 
OHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
OURES D_ COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. BSoid by gee ¥, every part of the 
world, Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Syrup. And take no other kind. Twentw-five cants a 





bottle. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 

E hi eded in the Lab ‘ 

"Cian Slowing hone ya as panes 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





Nelv York Unibersity 


Summer School at University Heights 
GJuly-2 to August 10,'1906 





Courses in all Collegiate Subjects and in 
Principles and Methods of Education for 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools. 
Special departments of Physical Training, 

indergarten and Primary Work, Domes- 
tic Art, and Manual Training. ‘ Tuition, 
$25; Board and Room, $45. Special rail- 
road rates. Rooms should be reserved in 
advance. For illustrated bulletin, address 


James '‘E. Lough, Ph. D.,--Director 


Washington Square New York City 





Teachers College 
Columbia University’s 


professional school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement for 
1906-07 now ready. 


James FE. Russell, LL. D., Dean. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Diacctoe 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


~~ ms 7 . 
FRENCH ®y'sTex 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere, . Send- to 
the publisher for copies for ex- 
amination. 


WILLIAM R..FENKINS,. 
851 and 853 Sixth Avbe., . New York. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ==": Asthma, 


Sold by all Druggists, 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 











or by mail, 35 cents, 





“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who Bought agegseto ride on’ Dont take 
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Borated 


MENNEN Siticin 


POWDER 







AT THE SEA SHORE 


Mennen’s will give immediate relief 
prickly heat, chafing, sun-burn Bp] 
skin troubles. Ourabsolutely non-refillable 
box is for your protection. For sale every- 
where or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. 




















Composition in the 
Elementary School 


(IN PRESS) 





By JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, Pd.D., District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, in the City of New York 





This book presents the seience and art of composition in the 
elementary school. It is an attempt te analyze composition 
as a mental process and as a form of art, in order, by such 
analysis, to relate the subject to other modes of expression, 
and to find the data necessary for the formulation of prin- 
ciples which govern the aim and method of teaching the art 
to children. 


There are chapters on the ‘‘psychology of composition,’’ 
the ‘‘aim of composition,’? ‘‘method in composition,’’ 
‘‘forms of composition,’’ ‘‘the correction of composi- 
tions,’’ etc. A collection of devices for making composi- 
tion interesting and effective which has been secured 
by the author from successful teachers. These aids are 
classified by grades and include suggestions for both 
oral and written work. There is also a complete plan or 
order of exercises comprising work for an entire eight-year 
course; and a corresponding chapter of children’s composi- 
tions, illustrating the various exercises called for by the 
plan. There is a fine collection of exercises for dictation, 
classified by grades. In short, while the book contains a 
thorough discussion of the theory of composition it is at 
the same time the most complete practical manual for the 
teacher ever published. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


ll-I5 East Twenty-Fourth Street :: New York 
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REMINGTON 





TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in. the 
schools of the United States and Canada— 
vastly more than all other makes combined. 


The choice of the commercial world is 
reflected in the equipment of the commer- 
cial schools. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York and Everywhere 























SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE SUPERIOR ROUTE 
TO ALL POINTS 


South, Southwest, Cuba, Mexico 
and California 


The Glorious Mountains of Western North Carolina, 
‘‘The Sapphire Country,’’ and ‘‘The Land of the Sky,”’ 
the most charming all-year resorts, are reached by the 
Southern Raiiway. 


The Route of the Famous WASHINGTON AND 
SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED LIMITED, ELEcTRIC- 
LIGHTED NEW YORK AND MEMPHIS LIMITED—NEW 
YORK AND FLORIDA EXPRESS-THE UNITED 
STATES FAST MAIL. 


The Southern Railway 


BEST IN EQUIPMENT—BEST IN SERVICE—BEST IN 
TIME—BEST IN SCENERY—BEST IN APPOINTMENTS 
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DINING CAR SERVICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 





NEW YORK OFFICES :: 271 and 1185 Broadway 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — 


S. H. HARDWICK 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


W. H. TAYLOE 
General Passenger Agent 
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